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SOME ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF NATIONAL 
SOCIALISM IN GERMANY 


by W. O. HENDERSON 


results of the first five years of National Socialist rule in 
Germany. Some observers claim that strict control of the econo- 
mic life of the nation and intelligent planning for the future have 
had admirable results. They allege that there has been a striking 


W IDELY divergent views are held upon the economic 


reduction in unemployment and that workers now secure 
numerous benefits through the ‘Strength through Joy’ (Kraft 
durch Freunde) movement. They point with pride to such spectacu- 
lar public works as the new arterial motor roads (Autobahnen). 
They boast of the increase in national self-sufficiency of the new 
Germany and the growth of her economic power in Central 
and Eastern Europe. Others believe that the economic benefits 
supposed to have been gained by Germany are either exaggerated 
or illusory. They denounce Germany as a dishonest debtor. 
They claim that the revival of business has not been accom- 
panied by the usual signs of prosperity such as rising wages and 
increased dividends. They consider that the German worker’s 
standard of life has been seriously depressed and that his oppor- 
tunities of resisting economic exploitation have been greatly 
reduced. They see German industry hindered by countless 
Government regulations and restrictions. 

Among the reasons for these differences of opinion two 
deserve special mention since they are real obstacles to an 
understanding of the problem. First, it is difficult to secure 
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precise statistical information concerning certain aspects of 
Germany’s economic activities. Thus the annual budget state- 
ment is no longer published in the form that was customary 
before 1933. Secondly, the nature of the comments made by 
observers upon recent changes in Germany naturally depends 
upon their views regarding the objects of State economic policy. 
The fervent National Socialist regards self-sufficiency and 
preparedness for war as desirable in themselves. These objects 
should be ruthlessly pursued at all costs. Hostile critics tend to 
regard the extent of the material well-being of the mass of the 
people as the criterion by which to judge the success or failure 
of Germany’s recent economic policy. 

Although the policy of the National Socialist Government 
has been profoundly influenced both by the serious depression 
which crippled business when it assumed office and by its own 
philosophy concerning the objects of the economic activities of 
the State, it must be recognized that its work has also, in no small 
degree, been influenced by geographical and historical factors 
that deserve examination. Both German agriculture and industry 
have suffered from geographical difficulties. Much of the North 
German plain is not very fertile. The bogs (Moore) and heaths 
(Geest) west of the Elbe and the swampy valleys (Urstromtale) 
east of that river present special difficulties to the farmer. Ger- 
many has important mineral resources, such as coal and izon, 
but many of them are near the frontiers of the Reich (e.g. the 
Silesian and Saar coalfields) and transport costs to the great 
centres of population are not inconsiderable. 

An historical factor of some significance is that Germany’s 
industrial revolution came considerably later than that of Eng- 
land or Belgium. The political disintegration of the country in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries contributed to this. It 
was only in 1834 that the first serious step towards the economic 
unification of Germany was taken by the establishment of the 
Zollverein. Not until the ’eighties was that unification completed 
by the adhesion of Hamburg and Bremen to the German cus- 
toms system. The building of German railways in the middle 
years of the last century greatly assisted economic progress. 
German manufacturers and merchants had the advantage of 
being able to learn from the experience of their English rivals 
who had already passed through an industrial revolution. But 
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they were, for a time, hampered by lack of capital and perhaps 
also by the fact that foreign merchants (particularly English and 
Dutch) controlled’ much of Germany’s trade with colonial 
regions. 

It is partly owing to these geographical and historical factors 
and partly to the traditional military nature of the Prussian State 
that Germans have long been accustomed to a considerable 
measure of Government supervision and assistance in their 
economic activities. Dr. W. F. Bruck has recently observed that 
‘Mercantilism is the keynote of Prussian Germany’ and that 
‘expansionism, State protection in all great spheres of production 
and distribution, including State ownership of various under- 
takings, and general tutelage of the voluntarily obedient inhabi- 
tants, matked the development of Germany and especially 
Prussia from absolutism through constitutionalism up to totali- 
tarianism.’ Before the War the State played a not unimportant 
part in the economic development of the country. It pursued a 
fiscal policy of Protection. The shipping industry was en- 
couraged by subsidies. The Prussian railways were nationalized. 
The State fostered technical education. Considerable sums were 
spent on recently acquired colonies which would, it was hoped, 
one day supply German manufacturers with many of their raw 
materials. The “peaceful penetration’ of the Balkans and Asia 
Minor had an economic as well as a political significance. 

It is, however, not so much the economic policy of the State 
in the years before 1914 that has influenced the National Social- 
ists in their attitude towards economic problems as the experience 
of the Great War and of the years that followed it. Probably no 
single factor contributed so much to Germany’s defeat in the 
War as the Allied blockade. Starvation slowly sapped the morale 
of the people and lack of essential raw materials hampered 
military operations. The emergency forced the Government to 
adopt a policy of economic planning to make the country as self- 
supporting as possible. Walther Rathenau and Richard von 
Moellendorff carried out this early attempt to organize industry 
under State supervision. After the War the economic disabilities 
placed upon Germany by the peace settlement—losses of terri- 
tory in Europe and overseas and the demand for Reparations— 
and the continued hostility of her former enemies encouraged the 
Weimar Republic to pursue a policy of national self-sufficiency 
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and State planning. Under Hitler’s régime this policy (Awsarkie) 
has been greatly intensified for the National Socialists are deter- 
mined that Germany shall never again be starved into submission 
by a war-time blockade. 

Other economic and social developments during the Weimar 
period have influenced the National Socialists. First, the inflation 
which destroyed the savings of the middle classes and brought 
untold misery to them and to the workers has led to a determina- 
tion to control the currency in such a way as to prevent a repeti- 
tion of such a catastrophe. The National Socialists have in fact 
devalued the currency again but by severe exchange restrictions 
and price-fixing they have prevented any serious decline in the 
internal purchasing power of the Mark. Secondly, the economic 
and political strength of the workers in the Weimar period was a 
thorn in the flesh of the great capitalists. The National Socialists, 
by destroying the old trade unions and the former political 
parties of the Left, have driven ‘class-warfare’ underground and 
have thus (in their own opinion) increased industrial efficiency, 
Thirdly, unemployment in Germany at the time of the world 
economic crisis became so serious as to threaten to bring about a 
condition of social anarchy. At the beginning of 1933 six million 
Germans were registered as unemployed and there may have 
been as many as a million more out of work who had in despair 
given up reporting at the Labour Offices. Here was an economic 
and social problem of the first magnitude and the National 
Socialists were determined to tackle it without delay. 

The economic position of Germany when the National 
Socialists took office in 1933 may be summed up as follows. 
Germany had suffered very serious economic losses during the 
War and further severe burdens were placed upon her by the 
Peace. From being a creditor nation with a considerable income 
from foreign investments and shipping services she had become 
an impoverished debtor State. Subsequent recovery had been 
checked by the inflation, the French occupation of the Ruhr, the 
necessity of paying Reparations, and the difficulty of selling 
manufactured goods abroad owing to high tariffs. Foreign 
(particularly American) loans had staved off disaster for a time 
but the world economic crisis caused a great industrial depression 
in Germany and seriously increased unemployment. The diff- 
culties of the War years and of the period that followed the 
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conclusion of peace had led the Government to adopt measures 
of State economic planning, and both industries and agriculture 
received State encouragement at the expense of a considerable 
degree of State control. This was in the tradition of the old 
Mercantilist policy of the Prussian military State. 

The National Socialists thus had two main objects in their 
economic policy. They desired, first, the abolition of unem- 
ployment. They were determined, secondly, to organize and 
supervise the economic life of the nation so that Germany 
should always be prepared for war. All other considerations had 
to give way before those two objects. The freedom of manu- 
facturers and farmers to manage their own affairs as they pleased; 
the liberty of workers to organize themselves in independent 
trade unions and to strike for better conditions; the natural 
desire of men to improve their standard of living—these things 
were regarded as far less important than arming to the teeth and 
abolishing unemployment. 

The unemployment problem was promptly tackled. Some of 
the youthful unemployed were absorbed in the Labour Service 
Corps and others had to work on the land (the ‘Land Help’ and 
the ‘Land Year’). Only nominal wages were paid—a Labour 
Service Corps man received threepence a day pocket money— 
and it was argued that work of this kind was of great educational 
and social benefit to those undertaking it. Young persons in 
employment were also given this type of work so as to make 
room for older men in industry. The reintroduction of con- 
scription removed a large number of young men from the 
labour market. By 1937 Germany probably had over three- 
quarters of a million men under arms. Measures were taken to 
spread available work over as many families as possible. Wives 
and daughters who could be supported by their husbands and 
fathers were discouraged from retaining paid employment. A 
check was placed upon extra leisure time earnings by those 
already fully employed. Efforts were made to create work by 
State guarantees and grants in aid to housing, road, canal, 
watet-supply, water-power, railway, post-office and similar 
schemes. By the end of 1935 the rearmament programme had 
brought about an industrial boom and this rendered less neces- 
sary schemes to create work of the kind common in 1933-4. 
As a result of these measures unemployment declined from six 
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millions in January 1933, to 1,877,000 in June 1935. It was 
estimated that one-third of these unemployed belonged to that 
‘reserve of labour’ from which industries recruit unskilled and 
casual workers as need arises. One-third were classed as ‘unem- 
ployable’ for various reasons. One-third, though included in the 
unemployment statistics, actually had part-time employment or 
had independent means which covered at least part of their 
needs. In the circumstances a further reduction of unemploy- 
ment appeared to present serious difficulties. But the continued 
increase in armaments and the further application of the other 
measures mentioned had, by March 1938, reduced the unem- 
ployed to only half a million. In September 1938—when the 
army was partially mobilized—unemployment in Germany 
(excluding Austria) fell to 156,000. The number of those out of 
work in Austria was less than 100,000. While every credit must 
go to the National Socialists for the vigour with which they 
dealt with a very serious problem it should be remembered that 
some of the plans adopted were worked out and even acted 
upon before they took office. Moreover some of those who were 
taken off the unemployment registers were not given work with 
wages in the ordinary sense. They were conscripted into the 
army, Labour Service Corps and other organizations and 
forced to work long hours for their keep and a little pocket 
money. In a free country where the workers are organized in 
trade unions some of these methods would not be possible. 
While the unemployment problem has been solved to the 
satisfaction of the National Socialists only a certain measure of 
success has attended their efforts to achieve national self- 
sufficiency. It is by no means quite clear at exactly what degree 
of self-sufficiency National Socialists aim. Complete Aufsarkie 
would presumably mean that Germany had no foreign trade 
whatever and that the people would live in complete isolation 
from their neighbours. In fact Germany has a substantial foreign 
trade, and in certain directions, that commerce has been fostered 
by National Socialists by every means in their power. Perhaps the 


1 See the recommendations in 1931 of a report of an Advisory Commission of the 
German Government on the unemployment problem. An English translation of this report 
was published by the Ministry otf Labour under the title The Unemployment Problem in 
Germany (1931). The Labour Service gave work to 130,000 unemployed in camps—on a 
voluntary basis—a year before the National Socialists assumed power. The ‘Winter Help’ 
to assist unemployed was introduced before Hitler’s régime. In 1931 it distributed large 
quantities of potatoes, bread, meat and coal. 
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degree of Autarkie at which Germany aims may be defined as that 
measure of self-sufficiency which would enable the country to 
face a wartime blockade without suffering intolerable hardships. 

Both agriculture and industry play their part in the National 
Socialist scheme for attaining self-sufhiciency. National Socialists 
aim at a balanced national economy and have no wish to see in 
their own country that exceptional development of industry at 
the expense of agriculture that has taken place in England. They 
envisage German agriculture as producing enough food to make 
the country virtually independent of foreign foodstuffs and as 
maintaining a large healthy population on the land. Economic, 
social and military motives lie behind the National Socialist 
policy of fostering farming. German imports of foodstuffs and 
fodder have been drastically reduced. Efforts to cut down wheat 
and barley imports have been only partially successful. These 
imports had been virtually eliminated by 1936 but in the follow- 
ing year neatly 600,000 tons of wheat were imported. The 
imports of butter, eggs, lard and fodder have greatly declined. 
While the domestic production of wheat and barley has, on 
the whole, covered the decline in imports there have been 
periodic shortages of butter, eggs and lard. In April 1937 
ration cards were introduced for bacon, lard and margarine. 
Moreover, the shortage of fodder has adversely affected the dairy 
industry and helps to explain the decline in the production of 
milk per cow between 1933 and 1935. The Government has 
made every effort to increase domestic agricultural production 
and it is estimated that five thousand million Marks was spent by 
the Reich between 1932 and 1937 to foster farming. It is doubtful 
to what extent the German drive for agricultural self-sufficiency 
has been successful and some controversy on the subject has 
arisen.} 

In the industrial field the drive towards national self- 
sufficiency has been characterized by a determination to exploit 
native natural resources to the utmost and to find substitutes for 
fuels and raw materials which cannot be produced in Germany. 
Lavish Government subsidies have been granted to increase the 
home production of such materials as lignite (brown coal), ores, 


1 Thus it is asserted by ‘Germanicus’ in Germany. The last Four Years (1937) that ‘in spite 
of all these efforts the Nazi agricultural policy has been a failure, both in the economic and 
in the social field’ (p. 39). A criticism of this assertion by the German Institute of Business 
Research appears in an appendix (pp. 95-108). 
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wool and flax. Every effort has been made to increase the use of 
lignite for combustion under steam boilers—e.g. in power 
stations—and for the production of briquettes. Domestic pro- 
ducts are being used instead of imported natural products. Thus 
rayon, flax and staple-fibre are taking the place of imported 
cotton, jute and sisal-hemp, while aluminium and bakelite are 
being used in place of copper and brass. In 1937 the textile 
industries secured a fifth of their materials at home compared 
with only six per cent. in 1932. The consumption of aluminium 
is about a hundred thousand tons a year compared with only 
34,300 tons in 1933. The native production of bauxite (the main 
raw material for aluminium) has considerably increased. The use 
of imported goods is restricted. A typical regulation was one in 
1937 which ordered breweries to use their horse waggons again 
so that pneumatic tyres might be saved. Various artificial pro- 
ducts—such as artificial silk, synthetic rubber (Bana) and oil 
from coal—have been used. Some of these synthetic products 
are much more expensive and less durable than natural products. 
Regeneration processes have enabled shoddy (old wool), old 
tyres and scrap metal to be used again. Germany, however, still 
imports large quantities of raw materials. The ‘shortage’ of raw 
materials, which it is attempted to remedy by the methods 
mentioned, is due partly to the heavy demands of the armaments 
industries and the consequent lack of important raw materials for 
ordinary civilian purposes. The cost of this aspect of the attempt 
to secure self-sufficiency has been very considerable not only to 
the Government but to manufacturers and consumers. 

There are Germans who argue that economic planning to 
achieve national self-sufficiency would be more successful if the 
colonies they held before the War were returned to them. It is 
said that these overseas possessions would provide Germany 
with important raw materials and foodstuffs and would open up 
new markets for her manufactured articles. But the products of 
the former colonies are of no very great significance. Doubtless 
a German monopoly of the vanadium of South-West Africa, the 
sisal-hemp of Tanganyika (East Africa), the rubber and cocoa of 
the Cameroons, the phosphates of Nauru, and the copra of 
Samoa would be of some help in securing national self-sufficiency, 
but the economic benefits that Germany would gain by recovet- 
ing her colonies should not be exaggerated. It may be observed 
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that before the War Germany spent at least {100,000,000 in 
conquering and running her colonies; that none of the chief 
colonies were financially self-supporting; and that Germany’s 
trade with her overseas possessions amounted to a mere half of 
one per cent. of her total commerce. 

The National Socialist policy of subordinating everything to 











preparation for war—trearmament on a gigantic scale and efforts 

to secure self-sufficiency to withstand a blockade—has led to 

m — considerable changes in her foreign trade. Formerly Germany’s 
ly | foreign commerce was what one would normally expect in a 
in highly industrialized country. Germany imported food, fodder, 
se | raw materials and half-finished goods and paid for them by the 
in | export of manufactured articles and of ‘invisible’ exports (such 
in as shipping services and the income derived from foreign 
0- tourists). Under Hitler’s régime the imports of food and many 
vil |  taw materials have been cut down. Germany is now extremely 
ts | anxious to obtain those materials which are essential to her 
ts, | aftmament industries. Other imports take a second place. The 
Id State controls foreign trade and foreign financial transactions. 
ill | | Foreign commerce is conducted almost entirely by bartering 
w | German goods for foreign goods under agreements made with 
ds | nearly all the important countries of the world. Germany no 
ts § longer buys in the cheapest market and sells in the dearest. She 
or | trades only with countries which are prepared to accept German 
pt | goods in direct exchange for raw materials and foodstuffs. For 
to certain transactions a vast amount of red tape is involved. It is 
' said that on one occasion when German toys were bartered for 

to | ten thousand Ibs of wool about 680 forms were filled up and 
he | eighteen months elapsed before the transaction was officially 
is completed. Germany’s foreign commerce declined somewhat in 
ny 1933 and 1934 but revived in the following year. Between 
up January to September 1938, however, the value of Germany’s 
of imports was greater than that of her exports by RM164,100,000. 
ssf The problem of raising money to finance the National Socialist 
he economic system was a serious one. When Hitler assumed power 
of Germany was a debtor State with no accumulated reserves. To 
of abolish unemployment, rearm on a vast scale, build great public 
y, works, construct factories to make unprofitable synthetic pro- 
of- ducts, subsidize heavily both farming and certain export indus- 
ed tries, and build up a vast administrative machine to make all this 
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possible was an exceedingly costly enterprise. Some of the money 


was taised at the expense of Germany’s foreign creditors. Not | 


only did many foreign creditors lose some of their interest but 


both capital and interest were detained in Germany and might | 
be spent only in Germany. Money due to foreign creditors was | 


placed in various ‘blocked’ accounts. Marks from these accounts 


were purchased at a heavy discount by the Government (through | 
the Gold-Discount Bank) and the discount was used to subsidize | 


exporters. One type of Mark derived from ‘blocked’ accounts is 
familiar to foreign tourists. Visitors who enjoy a cheap holiday 
in Germany by purchasing Registered Marks benefit from the 
misfortunes of certain foreign creditors of Germany. 


There are, however, limits to the amount of money that can | 


be extracted from the pockets of foreigners and Germans 
themselves have had to pay heavily to finance their country’s 
new economic policy. The Jews have been ruthlessly plundered. 
The Government’s income from taxes and customs duties has 
been considerably augmented owing to the trade revival and to 


an increase in the burden of taxes of all kinds. It is estimated that | 


the income from taxes levied by the central Government, federal 


State Government and municipalities was fifty per cent. higher | 
in 1936-7 than in 1932-3. Further, Germans must invest their | 


savings at home and not abroad. All savings are controlled by 
the Government either directly (e.g. if they are invested in State 
bonds) or indirectly (since all banks are controlled and business 
more or less supervised by the State). Business firms were forced 
to invest any surplus earnings above a six per cent. dividend in 
Government securities. 

A huge administrative machine has been created to organize 
economic planning. Industry has been organized by ‘Estates’— 
for Industry and Trade, Handicrafts and Transport—by special 
Boards for certain manufactures which have to contend with a 
shortage of raw materials, and by Chambers of Commerce. 
Farming is controlled by the Agricultural (or Nutrition) ‘Estate.’ 
The activities of the workers are controlled by the Labour 
Front. Various organizations are concerned with the supply 
of foreign exchange. There is some overlapping in the functions 
of these, and other bodies, and their policies by no means always 
coincide. Thus the Agricultural Estate favours high prices fot 
farmers’ produce while the Labour Front desires low food prices. 
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Chambers of Commerce try to obtain orders for local manu- 
facturers while the special industrial Boards are interested in the 
export of certain types of goods rather than in the prosperity 
of any particular manufacturing region. Some of these bodies 
(such as the Labour Front) would more properly be described as 
organizations of the National Socialist Party. Indeed the exist- 
ence of two great administrative machines—the Government 
civil service and the National Socialist Party organizations—is a 
peculiar feature of modern Germany and adds considerably to the 
national expenditure. 

How have the workers fared under the new economic system? 
On the one hand unemployment has been greatly reduced and 
those out of work receive not only unemployment benefits but 
extra assistance through the “Winter Help’ organization. The 
‘Strength through Joy’ movement provides the workers at low 
cost with various facilities—sport, entertainments, travel and so 
forth—for the enjoyment of their somewhat scanty leisure in a 
manner acceptable to the National Socialists. On the other hand 
the workers’ standard of living has declined somewhat since 
wages have fallen, taxes and ‘voluntary’ contributions to the 
Party have risen, and certain food prices have gone up. But the 
increase in the price of food has been mainly in eggs, butter and 
veal which hits the middle classes more than the workers. The 
prices of bread, sugar and potatoes have shown no marked 
increase. The reports of German Labour Inspectors for 1935 and 
1936 show that working hours have been greatly extended. A 
forty-eight hour week is supposed to be the standard but excep- 
tions are very numerous. In the metal, machinery and building 
trades a ten-hour day is usual. On public buildings skilled men 
have worked in twelve-hour relays. Even fifteen and sixteen- 
hour relays have been known. The old trade unions have been 
abolished and the opportunities of resisting exploitation by em- 
ployers and by the all-powerful State are small. 

Hitler’s establishment of a Greater Germany by absorbing 
the Saar region (1935), Austria (1938) and the German-speaking 
parts of Czecho-Slovakia (1938) has increased the country’s 
industrial and agricultural resources. The Saar region is 790 
square miles in extent and has a population of over 800,000. It 
is a highly industrialized area which produced over a million 
and a half tons both of pig-iron and of steel in 1933. After being 
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under international administration for fifteen years it was 
returned to Germany after a plebiscite. The German Govern- 
ment repurchased the French-owned mines. Austria has an area 
of 32,000 square miles and a population of six anda half million, 
of whom two millions live in Vienna. Her farming products are 
not likely to be of much help in making Germany agriculturally 
self-supporting but her resources of timber, hydro-electric 
power, coal and iron may assist Germany’s armaments indus- 
tries. Germany already draws a million tons of iron annually 
from Austria and the United Steelworks of Diisseldorf contro] 
Austria’s chief mining company (the Alpine Montangesellschaft),. 
Germany has also secured the gold and foreign currency 
({19,000,000) accumulated by the former Austrian Government. 
By annexing the German-speaking parts of Czecho-Slovakia 
Germany has gained important coal and lignite deposits and 
some light industries such as textiles, glass, pottery and jewellery. 
These gains compensate Germany for some of her losses after 
the War—the iron of Lorraine, the textiles of Alsace, much of 
the coal of Upper Silesia, and the agricultural resources of Posen. 
The tourist trade of Austria and the Sudeten regions may provide 
some foreign exchange. 

The economic achievements of the National Socialists in 
Germany may be summed up as follows. Unemployment has 
been virtually abolished in the sense that very few Germans are 
not working. But some of the work ‘found’ for the unemployed 
is not work for normal wages but forced labour for food, shelter 
and a little pocket money. Imposing public works have been 
constructed. The mobilization of economic resources to bring 
about rearmament (Wehrwirtschaft) has led to the building up ofa 
military machine so formidable that it has been possible to annex 
Austria and the German-speaking parts of Czecho-Slovakia by 
simply threatening war and without actually fighting. Hitler 
has boasted that Germany has already attained such a degree of 
self-sufficiency that she can face a wartime blockade. But Get- 
many is short of fodder, certain foodstuffs and raw materials and 
a prolonged blockade would inflict great hardships upon her. 
These are substantial achievements. A price has had to be paid 
for them. German business men, bankers and farmers are con- 
trolled by the Government to a remarkable extent. The workers 
have to face low wages, a poor standard of living, long hours, 
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and the complete loss of economic and political freedom. 
Huge Government and Party administrative machines impose a 
heavy burden upon the taxpayer. The energies of a whole people 
are ceaselessly devoted to preparations for war and Germany has 
become an armed camp. 
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HERMANN STEHR 
by Cepric HENTSCHEL 


— is the Wales of Germany; it exports minerals and 
mystics. The predisposition of the Silesian towards mysticism 
has been variously explained. The poverty of the peasantry, the 
secluded life favoured by the aristocracy on their semi-feudal 
estates, historical accidents which countenanced the growth of 
sectarianism, the monotony of the Silesian plain as of the 
rounded foot-hills of the Giant Mountains, and finally, these 
Mountains themselves, rich in an uncanny folk-lore—all have 
helped to foster the introspective individualism rife in Silesian 
literature. Last and possibly least comes the racial factor. 
Every Nordic schoolboy knows that the rounded Alpine skull 
harbours dubious leanings towards the grotesque supernatural. 
If Wales looks westward toward the Celtic twilight, Silesia, 
facing east, lies in the shadow of Slavonic obscurantism. And 
yet, thanks to the great natural highway of the Oder and to 
resources of coal and metal, all the forces of modern industrial- 
ism ate making inroads on Silesia’s rural quietude. Here as 
nowhere else in the Reich the old and the new must jostle together 
as best they may. Here the writer of conservative instincts may 
be moved to epic fervour, in an attempt to embalm in his pages a 
dying phase of western civilization. 

No one has held industrialism at bay with a more godlike 
intolerance than Hermann Stehr. He is not so versatile a literary 
artist as his slightly older friend and fellow-Silesian, Gerhart 
Hauptmann; yet he is unsurpassed as a novelist. The tribute 
which will be paid to him on the occasion of his seventy-fifth 
birthday in February 1939 can hardly fall far short of the apotheo- 
sis of Hauptmann in November 1937. But Stehr will eschew all 
ostentation. Vulgar plaudits would prove a discordant climax 
to a career marked by the external uneventfulness befitting the 
introvert. Stehr was born in 1864 in the little town of Habel- 
schwerdt, the son of a saddler. As a lad he could still enjoy the 
slumbering countryside of the fading Béedermeierzeit. Many 
interiors in his novels depict this slow-moving provincial life. 
But the charming idiosyncrasies, the happy-go-lucky sloth, and 
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the earth-bound self-assurance of the true devotee of the 
Biedermeierst:d are absent in his work. The calm is riven by 
tempestuous supernatural forces. There is no end to Stehr’s 
frantic gallery of spooks, demons, and bogles. “Wenn es nicht 
erade umgeht, so ist es wenigstens nicht geheuer.’ 

Though Stehr began to publish in his early thirties, he was 
over fifty before he resigned his profession of village school- 
master to devote himself entirely to his writing. No doubt the 
children of Dittersbach and Pohldorf profited from the unusual 
insight of their mentor; but many have thought that Stehr might 
have surpassed Hauptmann himself, had he been able to emanci- 
pate himself earlier in life from the narrow rut of provincialism. 
Perhaps he might then have curbed his sometimes unbridled 
phantasy. But he was no misfit as a schoolteacher. The pedagogic 
instinct is implanted as deeply in him as it was in Adalbert 
Stifter; whatever else it may be, Stehr’s masterpiece, Der Hez/i- 
genhof, is also an earnest, didactic treatise. 

Apart from his great trilogy (Drei Ndachte, Der Heiligenhof and 
Peter Brindeisener), Stehr has written further novels (Leonore 
Griebel, Der begrabene Gott, Nathanael Maechler), a number of 
short stories (Auf Leben und Tod, Der Schindelmacher etc.), 
allegorical fables (Das letzte Kind, Wendelin Heinelt), a drama, 
Meta Konegen, and a book of verse, Das Lebensbuch. He wisely 
resisted the lure of the theatre; for his talent, unlike Haupt- 
mann’s, is epic rather than dramatic. Though full of a strange 
exuberance, his prose style rarely approaches rhetoric. He is 
deficient in genial humour, but in his own sphere, as a master of 
irony and an ecstatic visionary, he sheds his gifts with a fine 
lavishness. 

Hermann Stehr is too great a figure to be squeezed into the 
natrow limits of a ‘school.’ Whether we dub him a Naturalist 
who also happens to be a mystic, or an Expressionist who some- 
times resorts to the Impressionist method, or whether we merely 
call him a religious prophet, we have still not exhausted his 
inclusive individuality. Together with the later Ibsen, Carl 
Hauptmann, the author of Emanuel Quint, and Rainer Maria 
Rilke, he stands at the gateway of the twentieth century as an 
assurance that the soulless, depersonalized Naturalism of Arno 
Holz and Johannes Schlaf must make way for a spiritual re- 
awakening. Though men like Dehmel, Stefan George and 
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Mombert assisted this significant revolution, it owed its incep- 
tion largely to the Naturalists themselves. In 1899 Julius Hart 
sounded a clarion call with his Der neue Gott, while the scientist, 
Wilhelm Bélsche, in addition to editing Novalis and Angelus 
Silesius, re-emphasized the ultimate inexplicability of the universe 
in Das Naturgeheimnis (1905). Poets began to pore anew over the 
old German mystics like Meister Eckhart. Tolstoy, Laotse, and 
Thoreau sold well in translation. 

Stehr shares with most of his contemporaries the struggle to 
overcome the enervating effect of a narrow Naturalism. In his 
first volume of short stories, Auf Leben und Tod (1898), he no- 
where succeeds in soaring above the squalor and misfortune 
which then seemed the pre-requisites of all art. Thus Der 
Graveur is a remorseless study of insanity, while Meicke der Teufel 
deals with the theme of L’ Assomoir. One is glad to escape from 
this sour, impenitent, dominantly masculine world, and discover 
in Leonore Griebel how Stehr for the first time expresses the 
exquisite modulations of the feminine mind. In this novel, 
dedicated to Gerhart Hauptmann, Stehr reaches his full spiritual 
stature and proves the impressive range of his artistic sensitivity. 
In its own sphere Leonore Griebel is no whit inferior to Der 
Hetligenhof. 

It is difficult to summarize any book by Stehr. Where subtle 
nuances of thought and feeling mean so much, it is egregious to 
insist over far on the progress of the ‘story.’ Leonore Marsel is 
the daughter of a Silesian nobleman so impoverished that he 
has turned baker. At her mother’s bidding she marries Joseph 
Griebel, a wealthy cloth-manufacturer many years her senior. 
While Leonore is all day-dreams and sensibility, Joseph, of solid 
bourgeois stock, is kindly but unimaginative. ‘He had enjoyed 
the passing years like so many uniformly baked loaves.’ Leonote 
remains an aristocrat of the mind, however much her family may 
have lost in social caste. Joseph is unable to cope with the de- 
licacies and apparent non sequiturs of his wife’s character. The 
birth of a son, instead of cementing their union, takes them but a 
step further to the inevitable estrangement. Leonore now falls 
into a kind of sloth. She neglects her household; but her mind 
is frenziedly active. She has escaped the crude attentions of her 
husband, which revolt her fastidious soul, by fleeing into the 
dream-world of her youth. Her child’s voice fails to call her back 
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to prosaic domesticity. She feels that the boy is entirely Griebel’s, 
her own motherhood—an odd irrelevance! Stehr is very much at 
home in describing unbalanced mental states of this kind. Subtly 
he presents the perfervid imaginings of the distraught Leonore, 
4 also her final decay. Griebel himself fades out of the story. 
He is too unproblematic to offer much scope for Stehr’s peculiar 
talent. 

Leonore Griebel might be called a detached analysis of puer- 
peral insanity. But the author is not merely interested in 
pathology. He rarely has a good word to say for doctors. They 
are quite incompetent in diagnosing the true cause of Leonore’s 
decline. To the puzzled Griebel they murmur, ‘Your wife has 
nerves, Otherwise she’s all right.” Can the strange beauty of 
Leonore’s inner world be ‘explained’ by a few medical dogmas? 
Stehr would not have us think so. Though the subject matter 
of Leonore Griebel is in many respects typical of the Naturalist 
school, it has been suffused with a profounder view of art and 
life. 

Like the Naturalists, Stehr is preoccupied with problems of 
heredity. Many of his characters, including Leonore, fall victims 
to the more baneful aspects of racial memory. With Leonore, 
recollection of this type becomes so intense that it is as if the 
shades of her ancestors oust her own personality. So real are 
her dreams that reality itself becomes dream-like. In true 
Naturalist fashion Stehr gropes amid the perplexities of poverty 
and disease. But he does not linger on them for their own sake. 
There is no overloading of painful detail. Stehr describes the 
disintegration of the Marsal family with a concision that betrays 
the sifting hand of the Impressionist: 


Gradually the tiny windows and meagre furniture took their toll 
of them. Scanty food sapped their strength, and the vigour and fulness 
of their bodies shrank beneath the pitiless weight of sober clothes. 
Their lusty proportion of limb was replaced by a morbid prettiness. 
Their long, easy gait became a timid tripping, while the graceful play 
of their delicate hands decayed into an affected gesture. 


Like the Naturalists, Stehr insists on the close ties between man 

and his milieu. Yet, starting from this Naturalist doctrine, he 

ventures a stage further. He holds that the characters produced 

by a given environment are actually dormant in that environ- 

ment! As a result, dead matter becomes frighteningly alive. 
c 
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Stocks, stones, and furniture harbour daemonic forces. The chil] 
determinism of the orthodox Naturalist merges into a mystica] 
conception of cause and effect. Nowhere is the paradox of Stehr 
more evident; for at times the environmental forces he describes 
seem to issue from a source as undefiled as Plato’s Empyrean; 
at others, they seem born of a primitive, even a sadistic animism. 
Stehr can invest apparently harmless natural phenomena with a 
terrifying malignity: 

The evening shadow slips ever lower down on the opposite wall, 
Slowly, more imbecile each second, the dim light crawls along the 
floor towards the window, and begins to steal up a small table. You can 
only see its two front legs; the other pair is hidden in the shadow. The 
front legs tremble. It is as if the table fears the night which is crawling 
up it, and strives in terror to draw up its legs to safety. But it fails, and 
its curiously patterned top cuts a grimace of fear. 


As his eyes behold curious sights, so Stehr’s ears strain to 
hear curious sounds. His aural sensitivity is as acute as that of 
Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff. He frequently regards a house as 
more vitally alive than its inmates. This is the case in Leonore 
Griebel. Animate matter is chained to the time-dimension, but 
Stehr conceives of inanimate matter as existing both in and out of 
time, so that it is possible for a house at any single moment to 
hold within itself the traditions of the past and prophecies of the 
future. Hence it can influence its inhabitants through ‘the com- 
pulsion of its preordained essence’ (“der Zwang seines fertigen 
Wesens’). 

In Der Heiligenhof, Stehr’s mystical awareness of good and evil 
in the universe is sharpened into apocalyptic vigour. Over 
100,000 copies of this work have been sold in Germany. No one 
seems to have attempted a rendering in French or English. The 
task would be difficult, for though Stehr’s imagery and diction 
is often surprisingly concrete, the sustained impetus of his 
narrative and his use of dialect offer many a stumbling-block to 
the translator. Der Heiligenhof has been called the greatest mystical 
work in modern German literature. The story is told with such 
feeling and intensity, that it makes Thomas Mann’s Der Zawber- 
berg appear an intellectual mosaic, while even Kolbenheyet’s 
Amor Dei pales by comparison. The great popularity of Steht’s 
unorthodox gospel has caused some uneasiness in clerical circles. 
On the other hand, voices have not been wanting to acclaim 
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Andreas Sintlinger, its hero, as ‘the Catholic Man!’ This is 
nonsense. One of the major climaxes of the book is formed by 
Sintlinger’s rivalry with a local Catholic priest, who cuts but a 
sorry figure. In matters of dogma Stehris nothing if not the Silesian 
individualist: let there be as many faiths as there are men on earth! 

And yet, Der Heiligenhof is no novel of Silesian life. Though 
the reader catches glimpses of students in Breslau, he finds him- 
self for the most part in the agricultural Westphalian ‘Miinster- 
land.” Here he learns of the feud separating two prosperous 
peasant families—the Brindeiseners and the Sintlingers. The 
Brindeiseners are gaunt giants, as ruthless as they are practical. 
Andreas Sintlinger also had ungovernable spirits as a youth, but 
marriage has turned him into a profound mystic. His visions 
arouse the amusement and contempt of the Brindeiseners. 
Andreas sees his new way of life confirmed by the birth of a 
daughter who is blind; for he is bent on interpreting his Helene’s 
misfortune as a godsend. The girl, he asserts, has no need of 
sight, for the whole world is made luminous to her by an inner 
light; she is in fact a saint. The mother is not so ready to accept 
this comfortable view. A series of incidents whereby Helene’s 
presence appears to cure various local worthies of their mental 
oppression, give substance to the claims made by the ‘Heili- 
genbauer’ on behalf of his daughter. Indeed, so important a 
figure does he then become in the eyes of the simple villagers, 
that he is able to dispel the prospect of a serious riot, caused by 
the local priest’s shabby treatment of a dissenting community of 
Anabaptists. 

Meantime, in the background of the tale, there stalks the 
strange figure of Franz Faber, ex-schoolmaster and demagogue. 
Faber’s career is told at length in the first volume of the trilogy, 
Drei Nachte. He too has struggled to the threshold of sanctity. In 
Der Heiligenhof, his role is that of a self-sacrificing arbitrator 
between capitalist and proletarian. But he is, in addition, one of 
those enigmatic characters who saunter into other people’s lives 
at crucial moments, to give solid counsel. Instead of recognizing 
his affinities with this prophet of a new social order, Sintlinger 
is unwise enough to deem him an enemy. It is the age-old con- 
flict of the individual and the community. Sintlinger is obsessed 
by introspective fancies, while Faber is the mouth-piece of the 
many. Sintlinger’s spiritual pride brings him a sad visitation. 
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On the neighbouring farm there is one who does not share the 
Brindeiseners’ scepticism with regard to Helene. This is the 
youngest son, Peter. He cannot escape the turbulence of the 
Brindeisener blood, but his father’s brutality arouses a sense of 
Opposition in him, which makes him sensitive to planes of 
existence closed to his relatives. These latent yearnings become 
focused on Helene. Though he continually lapses into the 
robust sensualities of youth, Peter never quite loses sight of this 
single star in his astral firmament. As a student of law he returns 
to Westphalia and pays court to his neighbour’s daughter. Now 
the miracle happens. As she loses her heart, Helene gains her 
sight. There is universal rejoicing. Only Andreas Sintlinger, the 
father, is a stricken man; for though his daughter can now feast 
her eyes on the beauty of the earth, she has lost her intuitions of a 
transcendental world. Helene is not of the elect after all, but a 
simple, mortal woman. The hostile forces that have hovered 
ominously above the two farms now engage in disastrous com- 
bat. Peter’s elder brother has drunk away most of the Brindei- 
sener estates. There are no funds for Peter to complete his 
studies. His father tells him to marry Helene, for the ‘Heiligen- 
bauer’ is rich. Peter refuses to degrade his love for Helene by 
making her a mere instrument to restore the family fortune. 
Concealing this noble motive, he brings about an estrangement. 
Helene commits suicide. Peter runs away with another local 
beauty. Sintlinger seems to have lost all, but at the last Faber 
returns, reprimands him for his self-willed isolation, and assures 
him of divine immanence. 

In Der Heiligenhof Stehr has painted an oddly dualistic uni- 
verse. As in Hoffmann’s Ia/es the reader is shuttlecocked to and 
fro between the phenomenal and the transcendental world. If to 
Hoffmann’s kaleidoscopic vision we add Emily Bronté’s sense of 
the strenuous-macabre, with a dash of the deadly serious tom- 
foolery of T. F. Powys, we obtain a makeshift recipe for Stehr’s 
characteristic manner. Withal we are compelled to admire 
Stehr’s rejection of abstract jargon in his representation of the 
astral world. His illustrations of the “‘Wesensgrund’ of the uni- 
verse (i.e.—God), and of man (the soul), are as homely as 
Christ’s. Much of Sintlinger’s wisdom is obtained by attentive 
study of the birds and beasts on his farm. One day a black hen 
escapes from her companions by flying over a wire-fence. After 
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gorging herself with grain she wishes to return, but now cannot 


find access to the run. She races up and down outside the wire 
netting until completely exhausted. On this humble incident 
Sintlinger builds up an ambitious parable. The wire netting sym- 
bolizes the human senses: 

For the self-same mechanism which makes the senses function as 
windows, also turns them into impenetrable walls. Of course the real 
world, named by our forefathers the Beyond, exists behind the senses. 
Only he who can journey thither may call himself a full-grown human 
being. He possesses more than all riches and all book-learning. For 
he is with God. What more does he require? Our little Helene is there 
every day of her life... . 

A pure mystic like Sintlinger feels no need for the assurance 
given by communal worship. Like Stehr himself, he emancipates 
himself from the Catholic background of his youth. But despite 
the long duel between Sintlinger and Father Ardelt, Stehr has no 
special bone to pick with the tenets of Catholicism. Purely re- 
ligious issues are here in abeyance. Instead the struggle is symp- 
tomatic of that larger problem concerning the individual and his 
relationship to society. Sintlinger dislikes all mass-movements. 
For this reason he at first rejects the advances of Faber. He 
believes that the mob only comes into existence when it needs the 
stimulus of mass-intoxication as surrogate for a deficiency in 
individual inspiration. Men who dissolve their personality in the 
group-mind, are like fish that form shoals when the springs begin 
todry up. (Perhaps Stehr recalls this simile when he speaks of 
Father Ardelt’s carp-like eyes.) 

Of all forms of organized worship Stehr can most easily 
countenance small sects, apolitical in scope, resembling the very 
earliest Christian communities. Der Hez/igenhof contains impres- 
sive descriptions of the ‘Wiedertaufer’ (Anabaptists) living in the 
tiny village of Querhoven. The ‘Wiedertaufer’ began their 
movement in Wittenberg and Ziirich shortly after the Reforma- 
tion, but they also made rapid advances on the Baltic coast and 
in the Rhinelands, till cruelly suppressed at Miinster in 1535. 
Their exclusive interest in the Kingdom of God was a menace 
to the state, since they practised an extreme Communism border- 
ing on anarchy. After the Miinster massacre, some adopted the 
less extreme faith of the Mennonites; others found refuge in the 
neighbouring forests. Among their descendants are the villagers 
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of Querhoven. For centuries their ritual has been neglected, 
though their racial memories vouchsafe them occasional 
glimpses of the creed of their ancestors. The strange awe sur- 
rounding Sintlinger’s child makes them believe in the dawn of a 
new age of faith. They resume the ecstatic, communal medita- 
tions of their forebears. Stehr describes their gatherings per- 
suasively, and sees in them promise of the ultimate reorganiza- 
tion of Christianity. These are ‘the purest and most devout of 
Christians, who were persecuted for centuries by the Popes of 
Rome with unrelenting cruelty, with the stake and the wheel. 
Eckehart and Tauler were in sympathy with them. The move- 
ment culminated in St. Francis of Assisi, and in Lutheranism it 
celebrated a not unmixed triumph.’ 

The last volume of Stehr’s trilogy, Peter Brindeisener, covers 
little ground not dealt with in Der Hez/igenhof. Peter, now a futile, 
broken old man tells over again the story of his tragic relationship 
with Helene, and the sordid outcome of his elopement with 
Mathilde Meixner. To ease his tortured soul Peter seeks the 
company of naive youths and lets them hear his confession. ‘I 
hoped, thanks to the dreams yet abiding in their soul, I might 
find my way back to the beauty of my earliest childhood.’ Finally, 
this expedient also fails to quieten his anguish. Like Helene he 
plunges to a watery grave. 

Though this last volume carries us little farther with the story, 
it furnishes valuable clues to the character of Peter Brindei- 
sener. He is ‘ein Grabbesches Genie,’ an untamed Byronic 
Titan. The book also clarifies Stehr’s position with regard to sex 
and childhood. For Stehr, the two things stand in tragic anti- 
thesis. He seems to identify sex with evil; as a consequence, 
sexless childhood becomes the epitome of the good. At the same 
time Stehr is not blind to sex as a cardinal fact in life. The turgid 
animalism alike of man and brute is forced home upon the 
young Peter Brindeisener with remorseless instancy. By contrast, 
the ethereal Helene appears ever more inaccessible to him. 
Hence Peter becomes burdened with guilt-complexes that 
determine the course of his whole life. Throughout Der Hei/igen- 
hof sex is presented as antagonistic to the best in man. Sintlinger’s 
advance upon sainthood is measured by the degree of his 
chastity. Entering the astral world he loses sexual desire; his 
daughter emerges from the same world at puberty. Helene’s 
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assumption of womanhood means the death of her father’s 
spiritual striving; yet at the same time it puts an end to Sint- 
linger’s sexual estrangement with his wife. 

The beneficial effect of chastity on certain forms of high en- 
deavour has been recognized in all ages, but Stehr’s unqualified 
identification of sex and evil is surprising in view of his tolerance 
in other matters. This aspect of his work is deeply interwoven 
with his idealization of children. It is no mere relic of the 
Romantic idylls of Novalis and Wordsworth. Stehr has more 
immediate cause for his cult of the infant. In his [zme and the 
Western Man, Mr. Wyndham Lewis speaks of Proust’s Heaven 
of Childhood as ‘a time-paradise’ and adds: ‘What you have to 
ask yourself is why, exactly, a grown person should wish to be a 
child?’ With Stehr it is easy to find a non-mystical answer to this 
question. He believes that machinery destroys the soul of man, 
and therefore hates mechanization. A child’s thoughts are 
non-mechanical. Stehr accordingly retreats before industrial 
complexity into the simplified universe of the child-mind, just 
as he shuns the bustle of Breslau for his village-home in the 
Giant Mountains. And yet Stehr surveys life too keenly to insist 
upon a smugly uniform process of idealization. He unfolds the 
incomprehension as well as the intuition of extreme youth. When 
his sister dies, the boy Peter Brindeisener observes the blue 
shadows encircling her eyes. . . . ‘Peter thought how strange it 
would be if one day while he was picking bilberries, he stained 
his eyes all blue as well as his mouth.’ 

The Westphalian setting of Der Heiligenbof was no doubt 
deliberately chosen by Stehr, but he lays little emphasis on local 
colour. This landscape of gently contoured hills etches no indel- 
ible impression on the mind. The presence of the Rhine is sensed 
in the background, and sometimes even smears the horizon with 
a strange atmospheric gleam, visible to those who share the inner 
light of Helene Sintlinger. Perhaps Stehr believes that the West- 
phalian has peculiar afhinities with the supernatural. But though 
this pre-eminently Saxon stock possesses a wealth of eerie folk- 
tales, it does not share the ontological nostalgia of the Silesian. 
Despite the “‘Wiedertaufer’ and despite the blood-curdling ballads 
of Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff, the Westphalian is of the earth 
eatthy. In his essay Minstersche Luft, Hermann Léns called them 
‘behabig.’ The fair-haired, coarse-fibred Brindeisener strain is 
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more in the local tradition than are the darkish, introspective 
Sintlingers. The latter are not however pure Westphalian stock, 
they have a goodly proportion of Walloon blood. Stehr has thus 
chosen every possible means to differentiate the inhabitants of 
the two ‘Fremdhéfe.’ Yet in the last resort such local factors have 
little to do with the essence of his art. Ethnology, like geography 
and history is incidental to sense-perception. Time and space are 
modes of thought. It is Stehr’s aim to arrive at that non-dimen- 
sional world behind the senses where ‘science’ is eclipsed. 

If he bears this in mind, the critic can hardly blame Stehr when 
he discovers that the atmosphere of Der Hecligenhof is predomi- 
nantly Silesian, even if the setting is Westphalian. The uncouth 
beings, other than the chief actors, who people its pages—tramps, 
vagabonds, drunkards and lunatics, all capable of oracular utter- 
ance—are the poverty-stricken sons of Silesia, not natives of the 
genial Rhinelands. They hover uneasily about the two farms, 
their eldritch cries forming a kind of chorus to the saga of the 
hostile peasants. Not Victor Hugo in the purple dawn of Ro- 
manticism paid such bizarre homage to the Grotesque Ideal! In 
Der Heiligenhof Stehr displays a marked predilection for such 
social misfits. His occasional resort to humour does little to 
lighten the reader’s sense of oppression. Stehr’s humour is never 
light and whimsical; he rarely ventures beyond the cruel sallies 
of the simple countryman and the fierce irony of the sceptic. 
Stehr knows a more satisfying anodyne for the ills of the flesh 
than the empty appeasement of laughter: ‘Whenever people per- 
ceive, however dimly, the illimitability of their souls, they 
become serene and full of confidence.’ 

It is tempting to compare Stehr with Hauptmann. They began 
their careers with very similar views on art, but have since 
drifted apart in their work, though they remain warm personal 
friends. Stehr has been more loyal to the beliefs of his youth. 
His mysticism has become profounder; but he has never stopped 
shaking his head over our earthly lot. Hauptmann, thanks to his 
travels in the south and his ever widening personal fame, has 
substituted a measure of optimism for the jaundiced creed of 
adolescence. As Paul Fechter well says, Hauptmann’s God is the 
benevolent deity of scientific monism, while Stehr knows only 
the vague, melancholy Presence of which Angelus Silesius sang. 

Hauptmann’s characters jostle each other in the hurly-burly of 
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life; for good or ill they form human ties. But Stehr holds that 
human ties are insignificant before the one supreme tie with 
God. And so his men and women are doomed to isolation; they 
cannot escape from themselves. Sintlinger sees the proof of this 
on every hand when he rejects Faber’s conception of the brother- 
hood of man: 


An oak can never change into a beech, nor one drop of water into 
another. Who can turn his inner shape into that of his neighbour? 
We human beings must ever remain alone, solitary as the hills and the 
mountains, which only meet in the depths of their stony roots where 
they are not yet hills and mountains. 


Hauptmann is content with the ‘farbiger Abglanz’ of life, itself 
instinct with divinity. But Stehr thinks that any man on whom 
the Spirit has breathed is of too fine a texture to withstand the 
buffets of the world. Like Leonore Griebel and Helene Sint- 
linger, he is soon summoned to a happier clime. 

As a lord of language, Stehr is every inch the equal of Haupt- 
mann; perhaps even his superior. His style is as vigorous as 
Hauptmann’s; occasionally it is more subtle, more truly in- 
dividual. Stehr has the supreme gift of evocation, of opening up 
immense vistas in a few words: 


The Enders came into life as carpenters, amid the din of rude blows. 
They went hammering their way through life, and stank of spirits even 
when they were dead. 


Or Stehr can achieve a phrase which defies translation, like 
‘Joseph Griebel war ohne jede Ferne.’ His epithets have a fine 
power of suggestiveness as “das engze/lige Leben friither Kind- 
heit,’ or ‘sein durcheinandergehiigeltes Gesicht.’ There are moments 
indeed when Stehr’s search for the individual phrase leads to 
precious flights. The sentence—‘Sie warf ihr den Haken des 
Zurufs auf der Strasse nach’ recalls the early euphuism practised 
by Wolfram von Eschenbach. Jacob Boehme, Schleiermacher 
and Nietzsche have helped to mould this nervous vocabulary set 
to a ponderous rhythm of its own. At times Stehr’s Silesian 
dialect matches the beauty of Synge’s Anglo-Irish—a difficult 
feat this, since the Silesian idiom is as fussily sibilant as Polish. 
Above all Stehr is the inventor of a linguistic medium specially 
adapted for intertwining the animate and the inanimate world. 
What a curious identification of Subject and Object is revealed in 
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the line, ‘The darkness about him was pulsating with his excite- 
ment!’... 

As you saunter down the Schweidnitzerstrasse in Breslau with 
its neat modernity and crisp mercantile polish, suddenly, on your 
left, the steep roofs and fretted intricacies of the Rathaus irrupt on 
your view. Across the Neumarkt, bleak desert of provincialism, 
you steer your path over the Oder to the Sandinsel and the 
Domstrasse. Here fine old churches, symphonies of daring brick, 
dwarf the houses lying in their shadow. Standing at the door 
maybe of one of these churches, with the aroma of incense heavy 
around you, you watch the cream-coloured trams clatter past; 
they bear the device: Breslau raucht Aviatik. One tram is on its 
way to the F/aghafen. Watching, you sense the discordant farrago 
of medieval thought and modern science to which the motley 
architectural pattern of the Silesian capital bears witness. From 
this antithesis great art has come. Stehr is a master of dissonance, 
a prose Stravinski. 
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G. R. WECKHERLIN IN ENGLAND 


by LEONARD FORSTER 


October 1635. Certificate of the Justices of the Peace for Westminster 
of all strangers born who dwell, lodge, or exercise any manual trade 
in Westminster or the liberties thereof. In St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 


among others .. . Mr Wackerlyn, a high German, a gentleman, a 
householder. (Ca/. SP. Dom. 1635, p. 456.) 


N 1635 George Rodolfe Weckherlin, here mentioned, was more 

than just a gentleman and householder. He had been settled in 
England for over fifteen years, had been in the government ser- 
vice for more than seven and a naturalized Englishman for five. 
He held an important post as secretary to Sir John Coke, one of 
His Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, and was a well- 
known figure at Court. In his own country he had some reputa- 
tion as a poet ‘der erstlich unsre sprach widrumb in gang 
gebracht.’ 

Born in 1584 as youngest son of an important official at the 
court of the Duke of Wiirttemberg, he had early come into con- 
tact with diplomats. In 1606 he accompanied a diplomatic mission 
to France and was probably engaged on some of the negotiations 
between the Protestant Union (of which the Duke of Wiirttem- 
berg was a member) and the kings of England and France. 
Between 1607 and 1615 he made several visits to England 
amounting in all to three years. At the brilliant and pleasure- 
loving court of James I he had come into contact with poets and 
diplomats, particularly with Sir Henry Wotton, one of whose 
poems he translated. Doubtless while waiting for favourable 
winds for the Channel crossing he spent a considerable time at 
Dover, where he met and fell in love with Elizabeth Raworth, 
daughter of the Town Clerk. His financial position was not good 
enough for him to marry, so that in 1615 he returned to Wiirt- 
temberg, leaving his fiancée in England. He got preferment at 
the Court of Stuttgart through his scenario and description of the 
festivities at the christening of the young Prince Frederick of 
Wirttemberg (1616). The post which his literary dexterity had 
obtained for him was apparently that of Secretary Interpreter and 
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Court Historiographer, for we find him describing two more 
festivities and accompanying a member of the ducal house on a 
diplomatic mission to Venice. In the meantime he had married 
his Elizabeth and set up house in Stuttgart, where his two chil- 
dren, Rudolph and Elizabeth, were born. 

In 1619, after the battle of the White Mountain, we find him 
in England, probably on some mission for the Princes of the 
Union (such as collecting news). After Wiirttemberg had made 
peace with the Catholic League (1622) Weckherlin, who was a 
passionate supporter of the Elector Palatine and the Protestant 
cause throughout the Thirty Years War, transferred his alle- 
giance to the Palatinate, in the service of which he seems to have 
discharged the same functions as before. Three years later, how- 
ever, he entered the service of England, evidently convinced 
he could serve the Protestant cause better in so doing. In 1627 
we find him as secretary to Lord Conway, one of the Secretaries 
of State, and it is probable that he attained this position through 
the influence of William Trumbull, English Ambassador at the 
Court of Brussels. 

His duties in this post were many and varied. They included 
making fair copies of all dispatches, the presentation of petitions 
and signed docquets, ‘keeping of all writings as concern the 
several states abroad,’ making warrants, and the presentation of 
documents for which the King’s signature was required. Add to 
these the preparation of reports on news, the sifting and ordering 
of the various dispatches, the exchange of news with agents 
abroad and the drafting of documents of every kind. He also 
acted as the Secretary’s deputy in matters connected with the 
censorship of books and pamphlets. After the retirement of 
Conway Weckherlin’s efficiency in the performance of these 
duties led to his being appointed secretary to Conway’s successor, 
Lord Dorchester, after whose death he took up a similar post 
with the other Secretary, Sir John Coke. 

The side of his work which is most accessible to the investi- 
gator is the foreign correspondence. He wrote nearly every 
week to the English agents in Paris, René Augier and Hans 
Lehlin, and frequently to Trumbull’s successor as agent in Brus- 
sels, Balthazar Gerbier. The French correspondence has not been 
preserved, but the drafts of Gerbier’s letters to Weckherlin are 
still accessible. Gerbier was a political adventurer, a self-made 
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man of great vitality. Equally dexterous as a painter and as a 
diplomatist, he had been employed by Buckingham in both 
capacities, and finally appointed Resident in Brussels by Charles I. 
Sly, cunning, charming and fundamentally untrustworthy, 
such is the impression of him we get from his letters, and Weck- 
herlin is everlastingly being conjured to exert himself on Ger- 
bier’s behalf at home. The /etmotf of the correspondence on 
Gerbier’s side (Weckherlin’s letters are unfortunately lost) is 
money, money, money, until Gerbier finally fades out of the 
picture just before the Civil War. Weckherlin’s reports to the 
Secretary of State are at first formal and full of willingness to 
oblige, then, as he grows in experience and seniority he begins to 
include little anecdotes, illustrating points he wishes to make, 
often not without humour. ‘This inclosed Protest coming but 
now from London, . . . I have well perused and considered the 
same, and find it wholly agreeable and concordant with the 
Latin, being in a German language and in such terms as are 
usual in the said tongue, which your Honour knoweth well is 
very copious.’ With other correspondents he is connected by 
bonds of friendship and mutual respect. This is particularly clear 
in the case of Sir Thomas Roe and of Heinrich Bilderbeck, whom 
Weckherlin praises as one of the last ‘funken Teutscher redlich- 
keit? among the ashes of Germany. 

The tone of Gerbier’s letters, the pleadings and the flattery, 
indicate that Weckherlin’s position was an influential one. He 
had, however, no influence on the course of events in politics. 
He had entered the service of England in the hope of being able 
to serve Protestantism in Germany and was dazzled, like many 
foreign Protestants, by the superficial brilliance of Buckingham. 
The failure of the La Rochelle expedition in 1629 had shown him 
Buckingham in his true colours as a god with feet of clay. All 
through his service in England he hoped for an English alliance 
with the Protestant powers in North Germany, a policy favoured 
by Dorchester and by Roe. The wavering English policy of 
alliances either with France or with Spain seemed to him useless. 
The rising power of the Spanish party in the Inner Council— 
Cottington, Windebank, and Laud—filled him with apprehen- 
sion, since he regarded Spain as the origin of the troubles in 
Germany. ‘For without the Spanish meanes we should never 
have lost all our meanes (I speake now as a German, that also 
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hath lost their his patrimony) in Germanie’; and again: ‘God 
open the eyes of the blinde and make Our Englishmen here lesse 
Spanish.” *The Spanish party distrusted him, and Laud had 
actually tried to get rid of him on grounds so flimsy that it is 
obvious that he merely wanted to get him out of the way so as 
to fill the place with a member of his own faction. On the retire- 
ment of Coke in 1640 Weckherlin had hoped to be appointed 
Latin Secretary, with a certain amount of independence. That the 
appointment was not made was probably due to the Spanish 
faction, which however did not succeed in banishing him from 
his sphere entirely. Weckherlin retained his post under Coke’s 
successor, Sit Henry Vane, ‘which, though it bea great grace, yet 
affords no benefit nor comfort at all to me for my great toil and 
labours in all foreign affairs,’ as he wrote to Roe.* 
Weckherlin’s loyalty to the King appears to have been deep 
and sincere and Charles, with his usual charm, seems to have 
taken a personal interest in Weckherlin’s affairs. ‘I will tell you 
aforehand’ writes the poet to his daughter, ‘One principall cause 
Why I wish you to learne most carefully and diligently your 
Musick, And it is, Because the king hath notice that you learne 
to sing, And therefore I doe wish he may also have notice, I 
have no blokheads nor negligent and dull pates for my children.”* 
The fact that Charles was largely responsible for the feckless 
foreign policy which had filled Weckherlin with such disap- 
pointment made no difference to his attitude towards him. 
How did Weckherlin stand with regard to the various con- 
flicts which foreshadowed the outbreak of the Civil War? His 
loyalty to the King did not reconcile him to the King’s policy; 
nor did it reconcile him to the Court. Much has been written 
about Weckherlin as a court poet, but his trenchant criticism of 
court life has attracted little attention. He came of a middle- 
class family; his grandfather had been an official of that powerful 
Free City Ulm, his father, as far as the Court and the aristocracy 
were concerned, was a novus homo. Through his wife he was 
intimately connected with the rising English middle class. His 
advice to his children is typically bourgeois and harps upon “die 
Tugenden, die man immer die alten nennt.’ In the rapidly increas- 
ing conflict between the Court and the middle-class he had a foot 
in both camps. This is symbolized in his portrait, where he 
appears with the courtly style of hair and beard after the manner 
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of Charles I, but in the simple and unadorned doublet of the 
Puritan. 

In his attitude towards religious problems his upbringing was 
a deciding factor. Wiirttemberg was, like most of the Protestant 
South German states, menaced on all sides by its Catholic neigh- 
bours. His father had been a deeply pious Lutheran and had 
brought him up in a strictly Protestant tradition. In England 
Weckherlin’s sympathies lay with the Puritans rather than with 
the Arminians, whom he considered to be well on the way to 
Catholicism. He speaks of ‘ecclesiastical and papisticall persons’* 
and ‘Bishops and Baptists’* as being responsible for the First 
Scottish War. For this direction of his sympathies his wife and 
his connections through her with the predominantly Puritan 
middle-class were probably not without influence. 

In the conflict between King and Parliament he was torn 
between his personal loyalty to the Sovereign and his distrust of 
the means by which the Sovereign ruled—particularly of Laud 
and his faction.’ In the First Scottish War, which he saw from 
close at hand his sympathies were with the Scots, and like them 
he was against the Bishops but for the King. ‘Our clergie cryeth, 
the Myter and Scepter are not separable’* he writes, but the 
essential truth of the slogan escaped him, until it was brought 
home to him by Charles’ reprisals after the Parliament had im- 
prisoned the twelve Bishops in the Tower (1642). 

This was the moment when he had to decide between rival 
clams. All unconsciously he had already decided in principle 
on the result of the trial of Strafford. He believed that St. John 
had proved Strafford’s treachery ‘with many pregnant arguments, 
grounded upon Law and Reason’* and proved also that Parlia- 
ment had the right to decide what treachery was, ‘though the 
same were not found or layd downe so by Statuts or Laws.”* 
Nevertheless, when the decisive moment came, he tried to escape 
from the dilemma. As a foreigner, he need take no part in 
quarrels. On January 14th, 1642, he therefore wrote a letter to 
Ludwig Georg Hofstetter, Secretary to the Duke of Wiirttem- 
berg, ‘darinnen Ich Ihn ersuchet, den Prinzen (Herzogen) Zu 
ersuchen mich seinen Agenten (en me donnant son charactere) 
Zu machen.’*. On the same day he addressed a similar request to 
Duke James of Courland, and later he applied to Oxenstierna, 

1He appeared as a witness for the prosecution in the trial of Laud in 1644. 
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the Secretary of the greatest Protestant power, Sweden, for a 
similar post. None of these attempts bore any fruit. He was 
forced to make the decision which he had so earnestly sought to 
avoid. For several months he led a busy but uncertain existence, 
hovering between the two parties, working for both and deciding 
for neither. In 1643 he finally took a post under the Parliament, 
which decreed on September 19th ‘that Mr. Wakerly shall have 
{200 per annum allowed to him.’ In the following year he be- 
came Secretary for Foreign Affairs to the Committee of Both 
Kingdoms, and three years later Latin Secretary. 

His home life had been happy and uneventful. His position at 
Court had kept him away from home a great deal, so that he 
enjoyed to the full the short days he was able to spend in the 
family circle. It is to this circumstance that we owe a number of 
letters to his daughter in which he shows a charming solicitude 
for her welfare and her education. These, like nearly all his 
extant letters, are written in English. He writes from Southwick 
in 1628 (Elizabeth Weckherlin was then about ten years old): 


My deare daughter, Allthough thy good and gentle nature doth 
promise me that you would not be displeased though I did not write 
unto you; yet the Loue I doe beare you, and the which I hope you will 
allwayes endeavour to deserve and to augment, Will not permit me to 
put up my pen ere I write also to you. I pray therefore and Will you, to 
doe your uttermost that your mother may in all things receive content- 
ment and ioye at your actions: but especially for my sake, bee you 
careful that there bee still good prouision of wholesome meate and 
good drinke, thereby to keep you all, and more particularly your deare 
mother, in good health and disposition, | And if your mother doth 
not give you monnie enough when you goe to market, let me know it, 
and I will either send you or appoint you a good summe of monnie 
Whereby you may give me contentment in this point. But I doe not 
doubt, but that your deare mother, brother and yourself doe so well 
agree that there is neuer any quarrell or distemper, but a continuall 
sweetnesse and Calme, Whereby God himselfe hath delight; him I 
beseech to powre his best blessings upon You, Your brother and Us all, 
and with my love remembred to all of our friends I hartily remaine 


Your Most louing father 
G. R. WECKHERLIN.* 


To his wife he writes continually until her death as “Thy con- 
stant Filodor’* and this tender pastoral nickname, under which 
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he had wooed her in his poetry, symbolizes the simpleand graci- 
ous love he bore to her. But the years pass swiftly and soon 
young Rudolph (or Ralph) is old enough to help his father with 
copying and writing out dispatches, and to be taken into the 
Prince’s household, and it is time for Elizabeth to think of getting 
married. In October 1638 she was married to the son of Weck- 
herlin’s old patron, William Trumbull, and went to live at 
Easthampstead Park in Windsor Forest. Easthampstead was not 
far from Bagshot and Oatlands, where the Court frequently 
went for the hunting, so that Weckherlin often visited his 
daughter and son-in-law. The air there was good, so that Mis- 
tress Weckherlin, whose health was delicate, spent a great deal 
of her time there. Great was the joy and satisfaction when the 
first grandchild was born—a lusty son called William—and 
Weckherlin got special leave from Court to attend the christen- 
ing. After this the family grew apace; Weckherlin finally had 
eleven grandchildren and had pet names for them all. He sent 
many letters full of good advice and parcels full of good things 
from Westminster to Easthampstead, advised on prescriptions 
against various childish complaints and showed himself know- 
ledgeable on such subjects as the preparation of aperients and the 
making of jam. But in the midst of this peaceful and pleasant 
domestic existence Mistress Weckherlin became gravely ill. For 
years she had suffered cruelly from the stone, and in 1645 she 
died. It was a happy release and Weckherlin in the first shock of 
bereavement was calm and collected. Later, when the full realiza- 
tion of his loss came over him, he was inconsolable. | 

Shall mourning still endure? Is it not mourning and sadnesse that 
shorteneth our life? And is it not sufficient that each day doe furnish its 
care? Truely, deare Daughter, I cannot but severely chide and blame 
myself for my excessive grief; Which indeed cannot bee expressed, and 
never bee understood but by who hath felt the like.* 


Now the house in Westminster seemed very empty and 
Weckherlin was glad to have his grandchildren William and 
Ralph on visits. Ralph stayed with him often, and there is a 
touching account of how Weckherlin nursed him through a bout 
of chicken-pox. 

_ His work at the Committee of Both Kingdoms was arduous 
in the extreme. The Sessions started early in the morning and 
often did not finish until ten at night. His chief duty was the 
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foreign correspondence and the arrangement and reading of 
ciphers. He does not seem to have been happy in his occupation. 
His old loyalty to the King still lingered, and when he heard that 
his son-in-law had been to visit the King in prison and kiss his 
hand he had no word of blame. One has the impression that he 
would like to have gone himself. The execution of Charles must 
have been a great blow to him and it is significant that he sends 
in his resignation barely two months after. His successor was 
John Milton. 

Weckherlin’s friends in England can be divided into three 
groups. First of all the merry company whom we see in the 
magnificent ode “‘Drunckenheit’ meeting together for a mighty 
drinking bout—Rumler, the King’s Apothecary; Sering, Chap- 
lain to Anne of Denmark; Lamy, verger of the French Church; 
and Toman, an otherwise unknown Swiss. In connection with 
them we may bring Sir Theodore de Mayerne, the Queen’s 
Physician, Sir Matthew Lister, the King’s Physician, and Wolf, 
the Queen’s Apothecary. These are all figures on the fringe of 
the Court and all, with the exception of Lister, expatriates like 
Weckherlin himself. Rumler, Sering and Wolf were Germans, 
Mayerne and Lamy Frenchmen. The second group comprises 
friends in diplomatic and political circles. Here Sir Thomas Roe 
and Sir Oliver Flemming take first place, followed by Bilder- 
beck, the agent in Cologne, Gerbier, and Végelin, a fellow- 
countryman in the service of the Stadholder of Friesland. The 
third category embraces the members of a small circle of vision- 
aries which had collected round Samuel Hartlib, working for the 
union of all Protestant churches under the egis of Pansophy 
in connection with Jan Amos Comenius and many others on the 
Continent. It is not certain that Weckherlin knew Hartlib well, 
but he was well acquainted with Theodore Haak and Joachim 
Hiibner, who were members of the circle, and like most of 
the other members, Protestant emigrants from Germany. A 
possible fourth category, unfortunately very difficult to define, 
would comprise various people with whom Weckherlin came 
into contact through his wife and her relations. 


1 There is no evidence whatever for any close personal connection between Milton and 
Weckherlin apart from their later collaboration in the Secretaryship. 


2 The lack of any personal connexions with English men of letters is significant. Even 
Sir Henry Wotton seems to have passed out of Weckherlin’s field of vision after he settled 


definitely in England. 
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For three years after his retirement he was able to withdraw 
into the country and take his ease, consorting with his friends and 
his grandchildren. At the beginning of 1652, however, Milton’s 
increasing blindness made it desirable for him to have an 
assistant. Weckherlin was recalled for this purpose and seems to 
have taken over the less responsible work of translation and 
ordering. He was by now an old man. He had always suffered 
from gout, which in his last years had become steadily worse. In 
November of the same year he was forced by ill health to retire 
from his post. His successor was Andrew Marvell. 

In the meantime a heavy blow had struck him. In June 1652 
his daughter Elizabeth had died in childbed. Since the death of 
his wife in 1645, all his interest in life had centred round his 
daughter and her children at Easthampstead, and now this was 
taken away from him. He did not long survive the blow. On 
February 12th, 1653, he died, and was buried in St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, where his beloved wife also lay. 

He had lived in England for nearly thirty-five years, and for 
twenty-five of them had served her faithfully in a position of 
gteat responsibility. What influence had his adopted country 
had upon his work? It has frequently been observed that the 
English influence on his poetry is but slight. The two works 
which he wrote in English, the Triumphall Shews set forth at 
Stutgart (1616) and the Panegyricke to the Lord Hays (1619) were 
written in Germany. In spite of his amazing command of the 
language and his understanding of all things English, he was 
never assimilated, but remained a German at heart. Even his 
friendships were made mainly among Germans. His outstanding 
characteristic is a profound patriotism, which expresses itself 
clearly in all his work. He wanted to serve his country, which 
for him was identical with the cause of Protestantism. It was this 
desire which had driven him from the service of Wiirttemberg, 
ata moment when that state had capitulated to the Catholic foe, 
and induced him to take service under the Elector Palatine, at a 
time when the fortunes of the Palatinate were at a very low 
ebb. The same desire had driven him from the service of the 
Palatinate to the service of England, and impelled him, at a 
moment when internal affairs in England seemed to exclude her 
participation in German affairs, to offer his services to Sweden. 
Isolated from Germany and that conflict of religions which was 
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the burning problem for every German, in the service of a 
monarch who refused to move a finger to help his allies in any 
practical way, precluded from fulfilling what was his dearest 
wish—all that remained to him was to use his pen in the service 
of the cause he could serve in no other way. His odes are not, 
as many have thought, mere panegyrics in the baroque style, 
exercises in rhetoric. They are political poems, encouraging the 
successful and lamenting the fallen. The mere fact that Weckher- 
lin wrote at all, in German and in the new style which he had 
been the first to introduce, was a patriotic act. His poems, as he 
himself says, ‘kommen allein herftir, dir, wie fleissiglich und 
getrewlich Ich mein Vatterland, meine Freunde und Landsleut 
zu ehren und zu bedienen begehre, offentlich zu bezeugen,’ 
His poetry in its most personal form—and Weckherlin is the 
most personal poet of his age with the exception of Fleming 
and Gryphius—arises out of his isolation in England. The Eng- 
lish influence is most powerful, paradoxically enough, in its 
absence. For these poems arte a means of communion with 
Germany, a cultural and political act in which England has and 
could have no part except as a backcloth. 
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HEINRICH VON KLEIST 
by B. BLuME and K.-W. MAuRER 


HEN Heinrich von Kleist put anend to his lifeon November 

21, 1811, there were few people in Germany—perhaps 
no one at all—who had any suspicion that this day had seen the 
departure of one of Germany’s greatest poets. To-day we think 
of Kleist as the immortal poet of Michael Kohblhaas and the Pring 
von Homburg; his own contemporaries thought of him merely 
as one whose life had been shattered. 

Let us be quite clear in our minds as to Kleist’s position in the 
closing years of his life—solitary, ‘abandoned by God and man,’ 
having neither occupation nor sustenance, a dramatist who had 
been hissed off the stage, an editor of periodicals whose venture 
had failed, an unwelcome suppliant in the antechambers of the 
government, one who had fallen into disfavour with the King, 
who had been turned away by Goethe from his Olympus, who 
had been disinherited by his family and who was destitute of the 
means of eking out even the scantiest existence, having used up 
his own small fortune and that of his sister in addition. Such was 
the picture which this man Kleist presented to the eyes of his 
contemporaries. 

Whether, as he himself believed, there was indeed ‘no help for 
him in this world,’ is a question to which the answer will 
assuredly ever be wanting. Only this much is certain—he found 
no help. 

ws posterity was but slow to accord him that posthumous 
fame which is always called the consolation of misunderstood 
and misjudged geniuses. Kleist long remained a stranger 
amongst his own people, long did his work lie uncomprehended 
in time, like a huge meteorite, whose proportions the eye may 
well measure respectfully, though one prefers to give the stone 
itself a wide berth. 

Kleist was out of harmony with his time, and that for excellent 
reasons. 

Only an age which penetrates life from its perilous and un- 
certain sides, will rediscover itself in Kleist. It is futile to 
enquire, in respect of Kleist, as to the reasonableness or unrea- 
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sonableness of life as understood by him; for him it was inevit- 
able and necessary. Kleist went his way without asking how it was 
paved or whither it led; he knew no more than that it was his. 
On this, his way, Kleist passed through every hell of loneliness 
and despair. But misfortune, which crippled others, drove him 
on further; for him it was as the tempest ‘which extinguishes 
small flames, but fans the large.’ And thus was fulfilled that of 
which at the beginning of his life’s course, he had but a dim 
foreboding: ‘that nowhere upon this earth would he find a place, 
though a better one was thereby assured him on another planet.’ 

A giant figure of warning and awful magnetism, Kleist stands 
at the gateway to that kingdom where men struggle for immortal 
fame. A danger alike to all, whether called to their art or not, it is 
said that he found no successor, and yet he has perhaps found a 
successor in all those who are prepared to risk all and hope for 
nothing. And thus it seems that men like Kleist are sent into the 
world from time to time in order to place before our eyes a 
picture which awakens at once our fear and our longing—the 
picture of the tragic and heroic man. 

The opposition which Kleist and his works met with during 
the course of an entire century, was thus not merely evidence of a 
certain lack of artistic understanding, but rather a defensive 
gesture of self-preservation made by life’s threatened impulse. 
All those, who in their inmost being are repelled by the spirit of 
Kleist, have invariably and with justice appealed to Goethe. For 
Goethe, who, as is well known, rejected Kleist, did so not 
because he failed to understand him, but because he understood 
him only too well. Goethe’s deeper instinct for life scented a 
danger and a menace in Kleist; the rejection of Kleist meant for 
Goethe nothing less than the assertion of himself. 

Hence the hostility between Goethe and Kleist, being entirely 
mutual, was similarly necessary and in accordance with natural 
law, for each stood at opposite poles of the universe. 

An epoch found in the coming of Goethe its consummation, 
in Kleist its antithesis. Goethe is the genius of the bourgeois, 
Kleist of the non-bourgeois. Goethe sets us a sublime example of 
that greatness which masters Fate, Kleist of that greatness which 
abandons itself to Fate. It is ever Goethe’s object to impose upon 
himself limitations; Kleist seeks to smash through all limitations. 
And for this reason Goethe’s Iphigenie stands before us a mov- 
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ing image of moderation, whereas Kleist’s Penthesilea and her 
outburst: “Cursed be the heart that knows restraint!’ fills us with 
horror at such unfettered savagery. 

Even the weakest may find succour in the way of life indicated 
by Goethe; that which Kleist indicates, brings even the strongest 
into danger. For just as the poetry of Goethe revolves unweary- 
ing on its path round the meaning and value of life, so did 
Kleist feel himself irresistibly and eternally drawn by the mysteri- 
ous magic of death. The former understood the greatness of 
life, the latter the greatness of death. For just as Goethe saw in 
Death merely Nature’s artifice that she might possess much life, 
so did Life itself possess for Kleist ‘nothing nobler alone than 
this that one can cast it nobly aside.’ 

During his whole lifetime Kleist faced Death and looked him 
in the eyes, not as a weakling by nature, who feared of necessity 
at any moment to succumb to him, but because he challenged 
him again and again by his unheeding, unconditioned mode of 
life. The fact of Kleist’s self-destruction is of a truth the conse- 
quence, not of any collapse or failure in the usual sense of the 
word, but of his very greatness which yields not to any threaten- 
ing fate, but rather hastens to meet it. And he, who in the great- 
ness of his soul sacrifices his life above all considerations of ex- 
pediency will ever appear to us nobler than he who protects it 
in its smallness. 

Since the fall of Troy, since the peril of the Nibelungs, since 
the unhappy end of the Goths or whatever other incidents one 
might quote, those who perish have, in our eyes, ever been in- 
vested with a peculiar glamour. The victorious we acclaim with 
admiration, but our heart goes out to the vanquished. Kleist’s 
work was a tragedy, as was his life, and his end is similarly that of 
the tragic hero accompanied by a glorious burst of funereal music. 

All or nothing! Such was Kleist’s device, a dangerous device, 
and seldom do those fare well who follow it. For whoever 
makes such a perilous and implacable claim, whether his name be 
Kleist, Hdlderlin or Nietzsche, such a man must inevitably and 
always come into conflict with the world. 

Such was the opinion of Goethe, and he seems to have Kleist 
in mind when he affirms ‘there is nothing more tragic to con- 
template than the immediate striving for the unconditioned in 
this essentially conditioned world.’ 
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To this Nietzsche added that he who would act thus ‘was 
either ignorant of the way of the world or belonged to the 
sacted order of the foolhardy.’ Nietzsche himself acted thus, he 
belonged to the sacred order of the foolhardy, and so did Kleist. 
For Kleist recognized this danger, he knew how complete self- 
surrender to an emotional urge must inevitably end in tragedy 
in this ‘fragile world’ and made this belief the central theme of his 
greatest tragedy, Penthesilea. The fate of Penthesilea and the fate 
of Kleist are one and the same. ‘My inmost being lies therein’ he 
says ‘all the agony at once and all the glory of my soul.’ The 
weaker could not perish in this fashion, because they find satis- 
faction for their needs within the realms of the possible; greatness 
alone can fall thus. 

‘She perished because she flourished in too great a pride and 
majesty’ is the final message of Penthesilea. 

‘The dead oak tree weathers the storm which brings the 
healthy tree, upon whose crest it can lay hold, crashing to the 
ground.’ 

In the same way as Penthesilea, Michael Kohlhaas too is 
wrecked on the unbroken indivisability of his nature. He is des- 
troyed by that very element which lifts him above the level of 
everyday cowardliness which refuses to lift a finger upon suffer- 
ing injustice at the hands of one stronger than itself. The 
logicality with which he defends his claim for justice—‘so un- 
conditioned in this essentially conditioned world’ transforms this 
latter eventually into glaring injustice. 

Not until his last work, the Prinz von Homburg, did Kleist 
finally succeed in reconciling individual rights with the universal 
demands of the community. The lesson which the Prinz von 
Homburg must learn is not how to assert but how to adapt the 
self. 

Truly Kleist found no place where he might have taken up his 
position in the ranks of life. 

From the very start he had been determined to sacrifice his 
life for some great end. Even when he was but dimly conscious 
of this he tore away all the ties which bound him, and which 
might have held him safely—those of profession, family and 
tradition. Struggling with the fulfilment of his task and cast 
entirely upon his own resources, he entered more and more upon 
a greater aloneness. He obtained neither fame nor fortune; he 
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found no public to understand him and no human being with 
whom to live; there was but one who died with him. Nor did his 
King find any use for him, when Kleist volunteered ‘to fight at 
his side and for him to die’. For as yet, the annals reached no 
further than the year 1811. Kleist’s battle-calls for the liberation 
of Germany, his Hermannsschlacht, his Catechism for the Germans 
seemed to echo away into nothingness. But two years afterwards, 
when Kleist was already dead, yet on his thirty-seventh birthday, 
was humbled in the dust before Leipzig the might of that man 
whom of all men Kleist hated most bitterly—Napoleon. 








FROM ‘ERDACHTE BRIEFE’ (1938) OF ERNST 
WILHELM ESCHMANN 


translated by K.-W. Maurer? 


From a letter of Heinrich von Kleist 
KG6nigsberg, June 10, 1795. 


. to inform no one of my presence here! It is of the utmost 
importance. 

What else am I to say, what else am I to write to you, but that 
I have heard him speak? We went to the University early, for 
there is always a large crowd. Indeed, it is rumoured that he will 
only lecture for one more term. While those attending the lec- 
tures of the other professors, who like to add a few extra minutes 
to the academic quarter, were still standing around in the corti- 
dots, the auditorium maximum was already quite full. For Kant 
is exceptionally punctual. There was an uncanny stillness as he 
entered; no stamping of feet. 

His short figure ascended the rostrum and began to speak, as 
though the many hundreds of people present were non-existent. 
Incidentally, he is not so hunch-backed as people pretend; there 
is a very slight deformity which imparts a certain piquant 
touch to his figure. How am I to describe to you the substance 
of his lecture? Have you ever felt the strange urge to strip the 
flesh from your bones as though with a sharp knife and to whittle 
it all away till the skeleton is left bare? Such were my feelings on 
hearing Kant’s words. He lectured on the ‘Critique of Judgment,’ 
taking the section on Genius. Everything became so clear to me, 
I felt as though all that I had done up to now was as nothing. 
But now it lies within my power to make a new and better begin- 
ning from the very start; and Kant has given me this power. 
There was no part of me which was not lit up with his light. 

How wrong it is to think of pursuing art without any previous 
investigation of what art must actually be! You should have 
heard how they stamped their feet when Kant had finished. One 
might have expected the rafters to burst from the roof. The little 

1 By kind permission of Eugen Diederichs Verlag, Jena. 
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old man left the rostrum as though he had noticed nothing of 
this. His features, by the way, are remarkable, like an inverted 
triangle in shape. His forehead is high and wide, though criss- 
crossed by very delicate furrows. Round the chin and mouth 
however his face presents a different appearance, contracted 
as if by a perpetual sniff (in K6nigsberg it is universally 
rumoured that Kant is a very good trencherman). But I am 
forgetting the eyes. These are very large, one might almost call 
them innocent. Their glance is as that of a child, tearing its doll 
to pieces in order to explore the contents of the covering. 

J still have a fortnight’s holiday before me. I intend arranging 
things, so that I may have the added pleasure of personal contact 
with him. Br.’s cousin, who is a member of the government here, 
is going to arrange it. Listen: I am not at all happy. Unfortu- 
nately I am not in the best of health. My sleep is very disturbed 
and I am visited by depressing dreams. What would you think 
of a man who has the following dream? A pleasing landscape, 
aged trees, a river, a rolling chain of bluish coloured mountains 
in the background and a wide open sky with a reddish gleam on 
the cloudlets. Everything is lovely. Even a particle of dew on the 
web of a spider, which has made its home in the branches of an 
oak, glitters like a jewel. Suddenly, a dwart appears on the 
scene dressed in black satin breeches and ruffles. He plucks at the 
spider’s web, draws it apart—net and dwarf, though the latter 
still remains a dwarf, grow bigger and bigger, until at last the 
span of grey threads stretches across the entire heavens. The river, 
the trees and mountains are still visible, but only very indis- 
tinctly and so intercepted by the thickly spun strands of the web 
that the eye can never take in more than a mere fraction of them. 

It was disagreeable, I awoke, my head was aching, Br. was 
aroused too. Good hearted young fellow that he is, he went into 
our hosts’ kitchen and made me some lemonade. Towards morn- 
ing I again fell into a light slumber and dreamed once more. I 
was Dante’s companion on his journey through Hell. But it did 
not tally with the description in his poem; we saw no fiery caul- 
drons, no troughs of slime. The dead were punished or purified 
after another fashion. Some of them were running around in the 
shape of animals, in the utmost torture because they knew they 
were not animals. But most of them, men and women alike, were 
transformed into tree trunks. Many were already completely 
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clothed in bark, through which their countenance still appeared, 
but only indistinctly. As against these, others still retained their 
half human form. The tops of these trees were as roots, growing 
upwards and merging into the blackness of the root. In the case 
of those where the transformation was in its most advanced 
stages, roots and hairs could be seen intertwined with lumps of 
earth clinging to them. As we passed by, small crumbs of soil 
even fell into our faces, for the sky above us was made of earth. 
The faces of those people, who had not as yet been entirely 
changed into trees, wore an expression of extreme unhappiness; 
they wanted to move, speak and ask questions and yet were 
unable to do so. While the growth of the upper part of the arm 
had fixed it firmly, the hands strove in vain to tear away the bark, 
growing up from below. And yet, asthe transformation advanced 
further, the expression of the features grew calmer and less tor- 
tured. In the case of those who had changed completely into trees, 
the shadowy countenance still visible behind the bark was as 
though sunk in sleep. 

We passed through endless rows of such human trees until 
we were attracted by a glimmer of light in the distance, which 
quickly increased to a blinding brilliance. Emerging from 
between the twilight shades of the human trees, we could scarce 
make out the object whence this dazzling radiance proceeded. It 
was a cube of marble, half the height of a man. This cube was of 
an extraordinary regularity, its edges of a knife-like sharpness. 
A voice bade me draw near and lay my hand upon the block of 
stone. Thereupon I perceived that in spite of the glow of light 
which radiated from it, the cube was cold. Solitary, it lay ona 
great wide plain, stretching into the boundless distance; of the 
human trees, which, pillar-like, united floor and roof of the sub- 
terranean vaults, there was not one to be seen. The animals, 
which had been roaming around, had likewise vanished. The 
voice addressed me and said: ‘This is the soul of Kant!’ and | 
awoke. 

I shall and must suppress within me, that which produces 
such fantasies. Not until I have completed the process of self- 
clarification can I pursue art in the true sense of the word. ... 
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HANS CAROSSA AND THE NEW GERMANY 
by CLAIR BAIER 


[S a recent article in this journal, Carossa—a Moralist; Dr. 
Peacock speaks of Carossa as ‘a man whom we know to be 
practising what he preaches, and to be preaching a wisdom 
patiently extracted from his daily experience, and honestly be- 
lieved in. This is Carossa’s unique distinction amongst writers 
of the day.’ At a time when philosophy of life and moral outlook 
are, perhaps more than ever, found to be closely associated and 
bound up with political faith, it is as well that we should ask 
ourselves, what part, if any, Carossa’s teaching can and does play 
in present-day Germany, where the attempt is made to subor- 
dinate literature and art, equally with all other branches of 
human activity, to the all-pervading doctrine of the state. 
Long before the National-Socialists achieved supreme power 
in Germany, Carossa had been recognized as a truly German 
writer—‘ein volkischer’ or ‘volksverbundener Dichter’, as one 
who showed no leanings towards Marxism and Liberalism, 
nor towards any of the ‘decadent’ schools of literary thought. 
But it is nevertheless a mistake when a recent article, entitled 
Literature in Nazi Germany,? classes him, with Hans Grimm, 
Blunck, Kolbenheyer, and others, as one of the elder writers* 
who ‘worked for the new movement before Hitler came into 
power, most of them with a quiet sincerity, . . . never guessing 
that one day National-Socialism would bring them into the 
front rank.’ Hans Friedrich Blunck—in his writings and as 
president ot the Reichsschrifttumskammer—and E. G. Kolben- 
heyer—in his numerous public utterances as ‘Volksbiologe’ and 
also in his written works—have identified themselves with the 
cultural demands, at least, of the new regime; and it is well 
known what an important part Hans Grimm’s Volk ohne Raum 
played in the dissemination of an idea now integrally associated 
with National-Socialism. But Carossa, though he is undoubtedly 
one of the eminent German writers of our day, cannot be said 


1 In the April issue of 1938. 
-* By Gudmund Roger-Heinrichsen, London Mercury, June 1938, pp. 140-150. 
* Carossa was born on December 15th, 1878. 
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to have ‘worked for’ the new movement, nor to have ‘been 
brought into the front rank’ by National-Socialism. 

That Carossa, in his writing, worked ‘with a quiet sincerity’ 
for the general cause of German regeneration is, on the other 
hand, an indisputable fact, as can be seen perhaps best of all in 
Der Arzt Gicn4 The underlying or spiritual theme of this novel 
is indeed the preparation for such a regeneration, since the 
political, mental, and moral disorder which reigned in post-war 
Germany is here symbolically overcome in the small community 
of intimate friends that Gion gathers around him. The whole 
atmosphere of the book is crystallized in the figure of Emerenz, 
‘Unter tausend Entmutigten die erste, die wieder auf Erhaltung 
des Menschengeschlechtes bedacht war’, she is, in reality, the 
incarnation of the human will to subordinate self to the higher 
claims of the race; and it is thus no mere chance occurrence that 
the figure of the Unknown Soldier, in the city’s war-memorial, 
should remind Gion so strongly of Emerenz, for both symbolize 
the animating principle of sacrifice for the salvation of the 
community. No wonder that they should appear to be as brother 
and sister! 

That Emerenz, the Bavarian peasant woman, should appear 
as a typical representative of “das Volk’ is natural, but it is 
important that Carossa nowhere emphasizes her “Deutschtum,’ 
as opposed to her “Bauerntum’. The Unknown Soldier, too— 
true to the original spirit of this world-wide ideal—is a repre- 
sentative of the whole of mankind, rather than of any individual 
branch of the human family. Though Emerenz is a peasant, her 
spiritual brother, the Unknown Soldier, belongs to no particular 
social class: 

Auf alle verfeinernden Ziige hatte der Kiinstler verzichtet, und es 
war ihm gegliickt, ein jugendliches Antlitz von allgemeiner Giiltig- 
keit zu schaffen, das ebensogut an einen Arbeiter erinnerte wie an 
einen Bauern, so gut an einen Fiirsten wie an einen Gelehrten. 


It is this same insistence on the general human appeal which 
makes Gion, who, like his creator Carossa, had been a doctor at 
the front, feel the peculiar attraction of the city’s memorial to the 
Fallen. He believed strongly in the noble heritage shared by all 
nations—‘er glaubte an das Gemeinsam-Herrliche aller Vélker’ 
—and here, in this hallowed crypt, it was the common human 

1 First published in 1931. 
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sacrifice of friend and foe in the Great War which was brought 
into special prominence. At the feet of the memorial figure lay 
one solitary wreath, ‘ein Riesenkranz aus Lorbeer und roten 
Rosen, besteckt mit vielen kleinen Standarten in den Landes- 
farben aller Volker, auch der feindlichen, die noch vor kurzem 
gegen das Reich Krieg gefihrt hatten.’ 

Thus, in his advancement of the cause of German regeneration, 
Carossa prefers to stress human and personal elements rather 
than national and political ones. His hope for the future rests in 
the individual consciences of the few thoughtful and, at the same 
time, active persons who, in the midst of all the strife and bicker- 
ing of others, are quietly preparing for the glorious time that is 
to come: 





Das geistige Sein eines tatigen, bewussten Mannes in dieser Zeit, 
was ist es anderes als eine belagerte Festung ... Je mehr aber solche 
Festungen stehen, um so besser fiir das Ganzel Ist von einer grossen 
Flache des menschlichen Leibes die Haut abgeschunden, wie ersetzen 
wit den Verlust? . . . Viele ganz kleine, ganz diinne Fleckchen nur 
streuen wir da und dort auf und befestigen sie; von diesen heilen die 
meisten an, bald verbreitern sie sich und senden strahlenartig Zellen- 
ziige aus, die sich ineinander verweben; so stellt sich von lauter kleinen 
Inseln aus das Ganze wieder her. Auf ahnliche Weise dienen jene 
vielen kleinen Festungen der Seele dem ganzen Reich, auch wenn sie 
einander nicht kennen; der heilige Geist der Menschheit weiss von 
ihnen und bedient sich ihrer, wie er will. 


Once again it is worthy of note that Carossa speaks here of the 
‘holy spirit of Humanity’, and not of the ‘holy spirit of the 
Nation’. But, though the writer appears unwilling to confine 
himself to exclusively German problems, he is, of course, imme- 
diately concerned with the position in Germany, where, after 
the privations of the war years and the turbulence of the revo- 
lutionary period that followed, there seem at least to arise pros- 
pects of a brighter future. In the occasional references which are 
made to the turmoil of the first post-war years, especially to the 
fact that the boy Toni had been an eyewitness of murderous 
street-battles between Whites and Reds, Carossa does not 
attempt, as so many others would have done, to take sides in any 
way, to blame any specific political factions and persons, nor to 
apportion criticism and censure. There is merely regret that 
these unhappy times should have happened at all. Such regret, 
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however, is almost always overcome by the realization that the 
rebirth is made possible through these very adversities. The in- 
flation may have had disastrous results, above all as regards the 
material well-being of the German populace, but it also did great 
service by clearing away the debris of many old beliefs and 
theories that had been shaken, but not thoroughly destroyed, by 
war and revolution.—‘Wenn die Geltung des Geldes schwankt 
und stiirzt, das sind auch die Zeiten, da Seelen zerfallen und 
Weltbegriffe sich andern.’ 

Cynthia wonders that after so many years of hunger and 
plague there should be any children left at all, but Gion believes 
that those born in a time of dire necessity, when over-indulgence 
and intemperance of every kind was impossible, will, if anything, 
be healthier. The privations of the war and the immediate post- 
war years have carried off the weaklings amongst the child- 
population, but the ones who remain will be of finer mould than 
could be expected of any peacetime generation: 

Von den alten Antlitzen sind viele zerbrochen; unter den Unmiin- 
digen aber wird Ihnen eine neue Art Schénheit begegnen, klare, herbe 
Gesichter, helle, kiihle Engelaugen, wie sie Holbein zu malen wusste. 
Man k6énnte meinen, die Seelen grosser glaubiger Jahrhunderte wollten 
sich wieder verk6rpern. 


Carossa, through his counterpart Gion, makes it clear that these 
children of the war years are for him a guarantee of a nobler 
future. Those who survive, he says, will all be energetic and firm 
of purpose. The boldness of one group, it is true, will be turned 
towards destruction and unrestricted enjoyment, but the others 
will apply their resolution to action and sacrifice. It is obviously 
to these latter that Carossa looks with hopeful expectation. 
Exactly what form the future state shall take is nowhere 
clearly stated. It would in fact be impossible to predict anything 
in this regard, as is made ee in one of the few passages of 
Eine Kindbeits that speaks of things to come: ‘Wie das Gebaude 
des kommenden Geistes aussehen, wie hoch es sich erheben und 
wer es vollenden wird, weiss niemand.’—Since this was written, 
however, the National-Socialist revolution has occurred, and 
there has been great temptation to identify the new regime with 
that which Carossa seems to have longed for and vaguely pointed 


to. 
1 First published 1922. 
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Certain ideas of his, undoubtedly, are incorporated in the 
political faith of present-day Germany. When the artisan Zirn- 
gibel thinks of giving up his trade and becoming a professional 
athlete, Gion, whilst expressing his great admiration for the 
ancient and honourable locksmith’s craft, encourages him by 
speaking of the new time that is coming. According to some, he 
says, the day is not far distant when no person will possess much 
more than any other, and when locks and bolts will probably no 
longer be necessary. Such a utopian ideal is common to many 
political schools of thought, National-Socialism included. 
Equally so is the emphasis laid upon pride in one’s work and in 
one’s guild or trade-union, which, as Gion warns Zirngibel, is 
of great importance, to whatever calling or profession one may 
belong. Another characteristic feature of National-Socialism is 
the special stress laid on ‘Frontsoldatentum’ as the greatest force 
for peace in the world. This attitude—the only form of pacifism 
of internationalism that is not entirely frowned upon in Germany 
to-day—is also the one expressed by Carossa in Der Arzt Gion, 
through the symbol of the Unknown Soldier. 

The experiences of his war years have had a profound effect 
upon Carossa. At the front he arrived at an apparently satisfac- 
tory solution to the problem of how to bring his everyday life 
of action into harmony with the higher demands of the soul: 
‘ein irdisches Geschaft betreiben und zugleich mit Geistes-Augen 
darauf niederschauen.’ In order not to unlearn this lesson of the 
wat, it may be necessary, he tells us in Gion, to retain throughout 
life certain attributes of the soldier: ‘man miisste Soldat bleiben, 
diirfte nie vdllig abriisten.? Such a sentence as this, and the 
general insistence that the desired harmonious combination of 
the active with the spiritual life has been made possible, for the 
first time, as the direct result of his experiences at the front, is 
hailed by some Germans as evidence of Carossa’s ‘Soldaten- 
geist.’ It seems to me, however, that as Carossa served all along 
in his medical capacity, his mode of thought and conduct can 
hardly be described as ‘soldatische Haltung’; unless one equates 
‘Soldat’ with Wordsworth’s ‘Happy Warrior’. 

More closely resembling each other are the attitudes of 
Carossa and orthodox National-Socialism with regard to 
‘Kameradschaft’ and ‘Gemeinschaftssinn’. Both equally consider 
that the circumstances of life in the trenches or immediately 
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behind the fighting-lines were responsible for the awakening of 
the spirit of comradeship and the wish for the realization of the 
community-ideal, which in the ‘liberalistic’, individualistic pre- 
war period had tended to be entirely ignored. Carossa’s war 
diary, Rumdnisches Tagebuch} tells us nothing of big battles and 
deeds of extraordinary bravery and heroism, it deals with seem- 
ingly insignificant minor happenings—the ‘sidelights’ of life in 
the field. It is an exquisitely unassuming document of the less 
obvious, or at least less often emphasized manifestations of the 
communal spirit. For Carossa the community is not confined to 
the ‘Gemeinschaft in Volk und Staat’, such as is demanded by 
present-day German theory, but embraces the entire human 
race, or more especially all those with whom the writer comes into 
contact, be they friend or foe, soldiers or civilians, men, women, 
or children. His own particular Bavarian battalion—almost like a 
large family with the testy old commander at its head—trather 
naturally receives extra prominence, but beyond this smaller, 
more intimate community no distinction is made between 
Germans and non-Germans, between allies and enemies. In fact, 
the Prussians and other Germans, and even the Austrians, do not 
appear, on the whole, in such a good light as the non-German 
soldiers of the Dual Monarchy—above all, the Magyars and 
Bosniaks. Very characteristic is his attitude to the group of 
enemy Rumanians, which he sees through the trench-periscope. 


Ich wollte schon den Beobachter aufmerksam machen, fiihlte mich 
aber gehemmt und schwieg. Zum ersten Male stand ich gewissermassen 
vor der Pflicht, den Tod auf Menschen zu lenken; denn der verschonte 
Gegner kann im niachsten Augenblick die eigenen Landsleute gefahr- 
den. Anderseits waren die arbeitenden Leute von driiben hier in dem 
kleinen Glase gleichsam in meine Hand gegeben; ich sah, wie der eine 
sich eben eine Pfeife stopfte, ein anderer aus der Feldflasche trank, sie 
hielten sich fiir vGllig sicher, und so lange ich sie nicht verriet, geschah 
ihnen auch nichts. 


He does not give them away. Later he meets other Ruman- 
ians (some of whom are Jews) and also Russians amongst the 
prisoners of war, and many need his medical attention; but 
nowhere does he show any partiality. Criticism, abuse, or hatred 
do not seem to enter his mind. 

Not only Carossa’s behaviour towards the fighting men, but 


1 First published 1924. 
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also his treatment of the peasantry on whom he is billetted, or 
whom he meets fleeing from their homesteads and later returning 
to them, gives further evidence of his desire not to let the exi- 
gencies of war or the differences of nationality affect his helief in 
the common humanity of all. Wherever he is quartered, he takes 
a friendly interest in the life and customs of the people and in the 
well-being of those with whom he comes into contact, and in 
return he receives kindness and grateful thanks from all—even 
from the aged French couple in Libermont, to whom, after all, 
he was the representative of the hated invaders. In Fiuhrung und 
Geleit there is a scene where the author meets a Russian prisoner 
of war happily working for a family of Bavarian peasants: A 
certain feeling of the difference between the two cultures—the 
Russian and the German—is present in the description of the 
episode, but transcending this is the realization that both 
Russian and Bavarian are simple peasants, both equally imbued 
with deep religious fervour: the common bonds of mankind are 
more important for Carossa than the divergences of race and 
culture. His conception of human fellowship rises above the 
bounds of nation and state. The life at the front may have helped 
Carossa and his generation to their full understanding of the 
community which, through their individualistic pre-war up- 
bringing, had till then escaped them, but in the future which he 
envisages there will hardly be need for such a drastic kind of 
teaching through war. As he explains in Esne Kindheit, the spirit 
of the community will be instilled in every child in earliest 
infancy. 

Entziindet wird allerorten der Eine Sinn, kein Lichtlein soll dem 
Lichte fehlen, kurze Wege werden gebaut von Natur zu Natur, einsame 
Gesichte sogleich im gemeinsamen Geiste mitgeschaut und gedeutet. 


It would be erroneous to suggest that Carossa, with his deep 
interest in and love for the community, for humanity as a whole, 
has any leanings towards Communism. His reference in Fiabrung 
und Geleit to his contact with the Russian Communists towards 
the end of the war—in Transylvania, as elsewhere, the Russian 
soldiery tried to fraternize with their adversaries—makes it 
perfectly clear that their ideas are not to his way of thinking. Yet 
it is noteworthy, how in this book—first published in 1933— 
there is no sign of political hatred: the Russians’ attempt to 
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spread their new gospel is treated with understanding. It is 
fairly easy to imagine what reflections the incident would have 
suggested to a more distinctly political German writer. 

Thus far we have confined our attention to the works of 
Carossa which appeared before or at the time of the National- 
Socialist assumption of power. Though in some instances the 
teachings of Carossa and the new political regime have certain 
points in common, we have seen that it would nevertheless be 
impossible to call him a prophet or apostle of the new movement. 
This is so, if for no other reason, because, whilst both preach 
the importance of the community to the individual life, National. 
Socialism sees the Nation, the State, as the highest form of the 
community, whereas for Carossa this latter embraces all those 
with whom the individual comes into contact, irrespective of 
race or nationality. 

Since the consolidation of the Third Reich only one book by 
Carossa has appeatred—Geheimmnisse des reifen Lebens—Aus den 
Aufzeichnungen Angermanns From this one work, however, his 
general attitude to the New Germany is fairly clearly shown. Since 
he is now an elderly man, it is not surprising to find occasional 
sighs for the ‘good old days’. He refers with something like 
mild regret to the ‘Zeit, als wir noch K6nige hatten’, and at 
another time he mentions an old map of Germany, “der leider die 
Gegenwart nicht entspricht’. There is no swaggering assertion 
that the new government will endeavour to regain the former 
frontiers of the Reich. We have, rather, every feeling that Carossa, 
as a true Bavarian, is somewhat grieved at the disappearance of 
pre-war German federalism, with its large measure of Bavarian 
semi-independence. 

But though he may sigh for the ‘good old days’, Carossa does 
not think for a moment of the possibility of their return. He 
realizes that a sense of regret will usually be the lot of elderly 
people, and that the rising generation will always see things ina 
different light. His own particular generation, he tells us in 
Verwandlungen einer Jugend,? was brought up in a period of out- 
ward calm and material well-being. 


Unsere Entwicklungen fielen in eine scheinbar beruhigte Epoche... 
und wer leidlich klug, fleissig und nicht ganz arm geboren wat, 


1 First published 1936. 
* First published 1928. 
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brauchte sich wegen seiner Zukunft nicht zu 4ngstigen. . . . Wir 
glaubten namlich, dass alles bisher auf Erden Geschehene . . . durchaus 
nichts anderes bezweckt habe, als den gemiitlichen Zustand herbei- 
zufihren, in welchem wir gerade dahinlebten und den wir fiir unaban- 
derlich hielten. 


Such smugness and self-deception was, of course, a dangerous 
disadvantage, since everyone was totally unprepared for the 
cataclysm which burst upon them. Angermann, musing about 
the future of his young protégés and the youth of to-day in 
general, feels that they, who were born into a world of turmoil 
and strife, would be much better equipped, should the war 
bells toll again. But maybe higher, nobler tasks await them: 

Es kOnnten fiir die gesamte Menschheit ganz neue, sehr miihsame 
Aufgaben kommen, die viel zu gewaltig waren, um noch Kriege 
zuzulassen; ein neues Wissen um den Sinn der Erde k6nnte aufleuch- 
ten, das auch den gliihend erregten Mut dieser Knaben in sich ver- 


. wendete. 


Even if they should not be called upon to help in such a task, it 
is nevertheless an excellent thing, he thinks, that they should go 
through all the necessary training and preparation, that they 
should learn the ideal of the community, the team spirit, that 
they should harden themselves to despise tawdry, childish plea- 
sures, and should be taught to disregard personal danger in the 
interest of higher achievements. 

It is because he believes that this is what is wanted, that An- 
germann becomes the patron of the small group of Jungvolk— 
the Wolf Cubs of the Hitler Youth Movement. He becomes very 
attached to these children and feels that they are doing the right 
thing, and yet he is often good-naturedly amused at these tiny 
tots and the way in which they take everything so terribly seri- 
ously. Particularly entertaining is his description of their fervent 
hatred, mingled with disdain, of a group of other boys on the 
Austrian side of the river: because of these green-uniformed 
— Angermann’s tiny friends even carried daggers in their 

Its. 

The setting of Geheimnisse des reifen Lebens is the country 
immediately to the east of Passau.—For about 35 or 4o kilo- 
metres the Danube forms the boundary between Lower Bavaria 
on the northern bank and the Austrian Innviertel on the southern 
bank. The time is the period when the political struggle be- 
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tween Austria and Germany had resulted in the closing of the 
frontier, and ever and again mention is made of this fact. There 
are repeated rumours that the frontier will be reopened, and the 
final pages tell of this eventually happening. Before the glad 
news is definitely made known, the event is symbolized by the 
finding of the corpse of an Austrian girl, washed up on the 
Bavarian bank of the river, and Cordula’s determination to 
provide the unknown with a fitting funeral. 

Cordula, Angermann’s wife, is herself an Austrian by birth, 
and in this book, which is concerned, in the first place, with 
certain personal problems of the individual life, we must take it 
that the renewal of cordiality between Austrians and Germans is 
introduced as being symbolic of the reunion of husband and 
wife. But outside this literary symbol, the restoration of contact 
between the two nations is of great importance to Carossa, for it 
signifies the triumph of human relations over all national politics, 
It is true that, in this peculiar instance, the ‘Nachbarvolk’ is also 
‘das Brudervolk’, but the general desire for goodwill among 
men, which runs through all Carossa’s writings, is enough to 
show that even if the neighbouring people were of different 
race he would still hope for happy, peaceful, and friendly inter- 
course with them. There is scarcely any indication in this book 
of a desire for closer political union. Only one reference is made 
to the ‘Anschluss’ that had for years been in the hearts of many 
and was becoming a burning question at the time when Geheim- 
nisse des reifen Lebens was published, and here Carossa takes pains 
to show the decided differences existing between Austrians and 
Germans: 

Die anderen sprechen unsere Sprache; aber ihre Stimme klingt 
warmer, und wenn sie Alltagliches erzahlen, ists wie ein Singen. Sie 
sind aus leichterem und feinerem Stoff als wir; sie verschmerzen 
schneller ihre Leiden; sie werden auch die Verdiisterung, die auf uns wie 
auf ihnen liegt eher vergessen als wir. Sie schauen mit Bewunderung zu 
uns heriiber, einige wohl auch voll Sehnsucht nach unseren ernsten 
feurigen Geistern; zugleich aber fiirchten sie ihr Eigenstes zu verlieren, 
wenn sie sich uns hingeben. Und wir? Wir begehren mit ihnen ein 
Reich zu sein, fiihlen aber auch, dass ihre Seele in freudigem Einklang 
steht mit wunderbaren Machten, die uns nur in seltenen Traumen 
angeh6ren. Denn wenn auch viel von unserem Wesen in ihnen wirkt 
und gliiht, so sind sie doch ein Ubergang zu anderen geheimnisreichen 
Volkern, deren Cho6re zuletzt im tiefen weisen Asien verklingen. 
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Such a point of view is manifestly not the official one of the 
New Germany, but it contains no real antagonism to the teach- 
ings that have since led to the ‘Anschluss.’ It is merely a warning 
that the matter is not so simple and straightforward as would at 
first appear. The National-Socialist party, whilst tolerating no 
disruptive opposition, has always maintained that it welcomes 
constructive criticism, given in good faith. Carossa, as an elderly 

rson who holds the opinion that the new movement is essen- 
tially what the youth of Germany needs, considers that he is 
justified in issuing such mild warnings and criticisms.—In one 
of Angermann’s dreams he finds himself in a great dilemma, 
because a martial troupe is approaching, bearing a flag which 
has to be saluted in a particular manner on pain of death, and he 
finds he cannot remember the exact form of salute: ‘Ich dachte 
mit eine Rede aus, die ich an die Abteilung halten wollte: “Liebe 
Zeitgenossen! Ehrwiirdige Jugend!” wollte ich sagen, “ich bin 
nicht wert, von euch bestraft zu werden ” :’ obviously the re- 
peated insistence that only the “deutscher Gruss’ be used at all 
times had unconsciously preyed upon his nerves. So too, it 
would seem from another passage, has the use of special newly 
coined words—such as ‘Entriimpelung’, meaning ‘the clearing 
out of old lumber from attics, etc.—a word introduced by the 
Luftschutz (the German A.R.P.). 

Angermann, cherishing, as he does, the freedom of a rather 
happy-go-lucky existence and the right to be untidy or even 
slovenly, is aware of a certain inner objection to the orderliness 
and thoroughgoing efficiency of Barbara’s household. In a similar 
way Carossa would not really, one feels, be at his ease under any 
modern systematized government. But he accepts the new regime 
as something that was probably bound to come, just as he accepts 
the coming of great technical improvements, like the huge elec- 
trical power station. He realizes that all this is progress, and yet 
he personally would have liked things to remain as they were in 
the ‘good old days’. He sees all human development as a con- 
stant struggle of youth with age, in which, eventually, youth is 
bound to triumph. Ultimately the defeat of the old by the new 
must even be right, and he would not for a moment think of 
trying to hinder the latest advance. On the other hand, believing, 
as he does, that his years entitle him to exercise constructive 
ctiticism, he wishes to show that youth, in its jubilation over 
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its inevitable victory, should not forget the respect due to 
age. 
This fact is made abundantly clear in the incident in the village 
of Pernkofen on the day which is celebrated throughout the 
Third Reich as ‘Muttertag’. A doddering old shoemaker, named 
Knott, is ‘arrested’, because he has omitted to decorate his house 
in honour of the occasion. From the general description it is 
obvious that the old man does not understand what all the fuss is 
about, and he appears to be wandering in his mind. 


Der Alte blieb immer wieder stehen und suchte auf dem Pflaster 
herum; er sah ziemlich abwesend aus, und dies war nicht giinstig fiir 
~ denn diese Jugend vertragt ja alles noch eher als Gleichgiiltig- 

eit. 

Some of the young enthusiasts prepare a placard with the words 
‘ich verleugne die Miitter’, which they propose to hang around 
the old cobbler’s neck. At first no one dares to protest against 
this equally shameful and absurd suggestion; the older passets- 
by hurry on, pretending not to see or hear what is happening. 
Only when they discover that Knott fought in the Franco- 
Prussian war and has a life-saving medal to his credit, do the 
would-be persecutors shamefacedly admit their mistake; and the 
matter is smoothed over by a triumphal honouring of the aged 
hero. The writer compares all this with something he saw in Italy 
—a veteran of Garibaldi’s legion marching in his red shirt amidst 
the serried ranks of black-shirted young Fascists—and the con- 
trasting pictures throw into greater relief the tragic gulf, the 
lack of understanding between youth and age that exists in 
Germany. In Geheimnisse des reifen Lebens there is a symbolic 
attempt to bridge this gulf in the person of Angermann and 
the interest he takes in the little troop of Jungvolk. It would 
seem as if Cynthia’s advice in Gion has now become Carossa’s 
message to his own generation in modern Germany: 


Halten wir uns still, drangen wir uns nicht in die Sichtbarkeit! Wir 
selber sind ja nichts; nur indem wir das Unbekannte, das kommt 
—it is now no longer an unknown—amit dem Alten verbinden, das uns 
heilig ist, haben wir einen Wert. 


Carossa’s own generation—he celebrated his sixtieth birthday 
on December 15 last—is, indeed, the link between the old and 
the new, between the Second and the Third Reich. Born in 
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the first decade after the Franco-Prussian war, this generation 
attained manhood at the turn of the century, witnessed the 

rowing power of Germany, experienced the horrors of war and 
defeat, the revolution and the inflation, and finally beheld the 
coming of the National-Socialist state. It is amongst these people, 
amongst the countless numbers of middle-aged and elderly 
Germans, who rejoice in the newly-found German strength and 
unity, though in their hearts they may object to the extremism 
of certain tendencies in the new regime, rather than with the 
enthusiastically National-Socialist youth, that Carossa’s writings 
are most popular—for in him they see the now truly rare pheno- 
menon, einen unpolitischen Dichter. 

The official party organs will tell the people that it is their duty 
to dedicate their whole lives to “Volk, Staat und Fiihrer’, empha- 
sizing that they are “Volksgenossen, deutsche Manner, deutsche 
Frauen’, but Carossa, whilst not questioning these facts in any 
way, appeals not to the “Deutschtum’ but to the common 
humanity in his readers. By training and profession a medical 
man, Carossa wishes as poet and writer to be a doctor of the 
soul. Apparently ignoring the theory that the function of all art 
should be to serve the state, he sees his literary duty, like his 
medical one, as a service to his fellow-beings. Chiefly, no doubt, 
he will be ministering to his fellow-countrymen, as he, obviously, 
has more contact with them, but his mission, which is a moral 
one and not narrowly political, is not to his own countrymen 
exclusively. Carossa’s popularity is thus a sign that the ‘Humani- 
titsgedanke’, without any insistence upon ‘Volk’ and ‘Rasse’, 
still holds sway in the minds and hearts of a not insignificant 
number of German men and women. Instead of throwing over 
all that the German Classical Age has stood for, Carossa, in a 
quiet unobtrusive way, is showing a grateful public how the 
problems of to-day may be solved in a way compatible both with 
the demands of modern times and with the ideals which they 
cherished in their youth. 








THE TURN OF THE CENTURY ACCORDING TO 
RECENT MEMOIRS 


by ALBERT BETTEX 


_ the German literary output of the last two or three years 
some books of memoirs ate sure to attract our attention, 
Their authors, all well-known writers, were born between 
1862 and 1881, and out of their books emerges that perplexingly 
tich epoch between 1880 and 1914 which already seems s0 
very distant and which we may call (somewhat pleonastically) 
the turn of the century. 

The books in question differ widely in form and content 
according to the temperaments of their authors. Some give an 
elaborate and coherent account of their age : Werner Weisbach, 
the historian of fine art, in Und alles ist zerstoben (Vienna, 1937), 
or Max Halbe, the playwright and novelist, in Scholle und Schick- 
sal (Munich, 1933) and Jahrbundertwende (Danzig, 1935) or W. 
von Scholz, one of the leading figures of the neo-idealistic 
movement in Berlin and Bodensee, and Eine Jahrhundertwend, 
Leipzig, 1934-1936). Others present a series of sketches de- 
scribing events in the author’s life and adding portraits of 
eminent contemporaries : Hermann Hesse’s exquisitely written 
Gedenkblatter (Berlin 1937) and Stefan Zweig’s cosmopolitan, 
but not quite unaffected Begegnungen mit Menschen, Biichern, 
Stddten (Vienna, 1937). Some of the authors are reserved enough 
to show their lives mainly as part of the general texture of their 
times (Weisbach, Halbe, von Scholz), others like Hesse and 
Zweig bring themselves in occasionally,and Gerhart Hauptmann 
(Das Abenteuer meiner Jugend, Berlin, 1937) differs from all the 
rest by displaying the chaotic wealth of the personal experiences 
of his first twenty-five years, only occasionally showing the 
historical background. In spite of some striking characteriza- 
tion one cannot help thinking that less quantity would have 
meant more quality in this voluminous autobiography. 

Taking the six works together as a sort of autobiographical 
symposium about the turn of the century, one notices at once 
that they all agree on certain dominant features of the epoch 
however different their outlook may be. 

The splendour of the period shone forth in the powerful army, 
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the imposing navy, the colonies and the predominant position of the 
Reich in the world. It shone forth in the universal influence of Ger- 
man trade and commerce and science which were still considered as 
emanations of the Reich itself. 


In these words von Scholz describes the most striking aspect 
of the epoch: the hitherto unparalleled growth of might and 
material civilization in Germany after 1870. The older writers 
have recollections of the transition from a quieter, agrarian, 
more patriarchal, unmechanized and politically disunited late- 
Biedermeier Germany. Hauptmann remembers a man who 
made his last will before entrusting himself to the new railway 
over the Brenner, and von Scholz and Halbe were among the 
bold pioneers of the ‘velocipede.’ But at the time of our 
author’s adolescence Germany at large had taken the decisive 
turn towards modern development. The country is indus- 
trialized, the towns grow in a year as much as they did in a 
century, one great invention follows another, the power of the 
Reich under Bismarck makes itself felt in the world, and in the 
minds of the majority of the population considerations of material 
success, might, representation, seem to supersede all others. 
All our authors have witnessed that epoch of the greatest secu- 
larization in German history, ‘Wilhelminism.’ 

In general there is more mistrust than pride in the attitude of 
our writers to this state of affairs. Although at the turn of the 
century German society seems to be as secure as ever (with a 
strong sense of class distinctions, especially in the north), the 
growing proletariat and its problems did not escape our authors. 
They notice the increasing organization of the ‘Fourth Estate’ 
by the Social Democrats as another momentous feature of that 
age. New social problems and dangers appeared, but they 
seem to have been beyond the capacity of most of the responsible 
leaders of that time. Halbe and Hauptmann like many of the 
young writers were in sympathy with the Socialists, whilst von 
Scholz, the son of Bismarck’s last minister of finance, took a more 
conservative view. But whatever our authors may have thought 
of the social problems of their day, they all agreed on two points : 
they rejected what they described as the cant of the prevailing 
authoritarian moral ideology, and they considered the reign of 
William II by its ruthless attachment to might and splendour to 
have driven the country into the disaster of the Great War. 
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The second characteristic feature of the epoch is the enormous 
discrepancy between the officially proclaimed stern Christian 
morality and the real aims and behaviour especially of the upper 
and middle classes. The contrast between the exterior splen- 
dour of the age and the hollowness of its spiritual pretentions 
seems to have been very remarkable. There was an established 
hierarchy of authority with an Old Testament God on top, 
the Kaiser below, and a long series of other ranks ending in 
man, woman and child. One can gather from many instances 
in these memoirs how really bold, dangerous and unheard of 
it was then to stand for the right of self-determination of the 
adolescent or for the emancipation of women ; or to profess 
atheism or write anticapitalist plays like [he Weavers. Halbe 
seems to be justified in writing of a real official “Tartufferie’ 
of the epoch. In reading these memoirs one will frequently 
be reminded of the reflection of that situation in literature and 
philosophy. There is much reality in Thomas Mann’s criticism 
of the ‘Birger’ or in Nietzsche’s slogan ‘God is dead’ which 
hits the very centre not of the religious but of the confessional 
problem of those days. 

On the one hand the autobiographies under review show the 
lives of their authors against the background of the rise and 
decline of Wilhelminism. On the other hand these authors 
are, as a whole, opposed to the ‘Zeitgeist.’ They are mote or 
less loosely connected with ‘nonconformist? movements at 
the turn of the century, and thus their books are rich in informa- 
tion about those movements as well. Wherever one comes 
across one-sided judgments either about the Wilhelminist 
or the ‘nonconformist’ side they must be attributed to this 
special position of the authors within their epoch. 

Some of them had their first impressions of modern emanci- 
pation in the upper forms of their grammar schools. W. von 
Scholz for instance used to listen to another pupil who in the 
intervals delivered socialist speeches to his friends from a corti- 
dor window, and there was another who was imbued with 
Schopenhauer’s pessimism, and a third who had openly aban- 
doned the Christian faith under the influence of Haeckel’s 
materialistic monism, and who was looked upon by his comrades 
as belonging to a superior world. 

Hauptmann, Halbe, and Hesse were among those who broke 
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away most radically from any sort of tradition. With an 
enthusiasm that was truly idealistic they adopted the maxims 
of the then triumphant materialism of natural science and felt 
themselves one with the Socialists and every other sort of reform 
movement. They were convinced that they were pioneers of a 
new era. 


At the basis of our existence there was faith. We believed in 
the irresistible progress of humanity. We believed in the triumph 
of science and therefore in the ultimate unveiling of nature. The 
triumph of truth, we thought, would make an end to the chimeras of 
religious delusion, Before long, we believed, the self-destruction of 
mankind in war would have become a matter of past history. We 
believed in the victory of fraternity ... 


This is Hauptmann’s description of the attitude prevailing 
among the advanced younger generation after 1880, and it is 
wise not to overlook this optimism which is behind the gloomy 
pessimism of their early naturalistic works, or the idealism which 
is behind the materialism of their philosophy. 

It is the epoch of new values of life, among whose prophets 
we find Ruskin, Morris, Forel, Schreber, and others. Hesse 
tells us the story of his attempt to lead with his wife ‘a rustic, 
simple, honest, natural, unaesthetic and unfashionable life’ in 
a farm house. And at the same time sports on a modern scale 
developed quickly in Germany after 1880. Many of the custom- 
ary recreations of a modern European began to spread at that 
time. The pioneers of winter sports appear, and how revolution- 
aty they were considered to be is shown by this exclamation of 
a Bavarian peasant woman when Halbe turned up in ihe middle 
of winter: ‘Jessas! Jetzt kommens gar schon im Winter raus!’ 

A little later the idealism of many of this generation no longer 
found satisfaction in materialistic philosophy. In their desire 
for a deeper knowledge of the nature of man and the universe 
some of them came close to theosophy and spiritualism, others 
(like Hesse) found their way to Hindu or Chinese philosophy. 
A similar process of spiritualization is visible in other realms. 
Weisbach’s memoirs contain many examples of a new feeling 
for dignified and pure beauty in fine arts and of the application 
of it to the style of one’s daily surroundings. One must imagine 
the usual Wilhelminian splendour of furniture, the dusty ‘old 
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German’ spinning wheels, the Pompeian reliefs on paraffin 
lamps, the oil prints with their heroic subjects, the whole 
*Tartufferie’ of interior decoration, and one will understand 
what a revolution the return to stylized forms in the ‘Jugend- 
stil” meant. Weisbach was overcome with emotion when he 
entered the country house of one of the leading modern archi- 
tects, van der Velde, near Brussels: ‘What I saw, carried out in 
complete unity, moved me as deeply as the other revolutionary 
events which one often experienced at the time.’ 

As the predominant interest of most of our annalists is in 
literature, their memoirs abound in portraits of literary contem- 
poraries against the background of the movement from ‘Epi- 
gonenkunst’ to Neoromanticism. 

In his adolescence each of them met one or the other of those 
scholars or poets who lived on like strange fossils of the late 
romantic period, aloof from the problems of the day and devoted 
to the preservation of the ideals of the classic and romantic age. 
Thus Weisbach met Herman Grimm, Halbe saw Heyse, 
‘Goethe’s Vice-regent on earth.’ Others among the younger 
generation were confronted with lesser lights such as Ebers 
and Dahn, or even with the pseudo-romantic lumber of their 
days : the so-called ‘Blaubliimelein-, Goldschnitt- und Butzen- 
scheibenlyrik.’ 

In strange opposition to these tendencies, and through a 
great many literary feuds, the younger generation developed 
its own pioneer spirit. Halbe’s and Hauptmann’s memoirs 
are perhaps the most revealing as regards the genesis of their 
naturalistic programme: to find the one and necessary literary 
expression for the new conception of the world and of a new 
and thoroughly unromantic social reality. 

But W. von Scholz already speaks another language. He 
never shared the naturalists’ beliefs. His memoirs tell the story 
of an attempt to define a non-naturalistic aim of art. Though 
modern in his outlook, he turns away from an art which is 
closely linked up with the problems of the day and the lower 
aspects of reality. Timelessness, beauty, greatness are his 
ideals, and how distant he is from his naturalistic contemporaries 
may be gathered from the following passage: 


He who tries to frame his first dramatic conflict in verse cannot 
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see why the drama of the great masters should be old-fashioned 
enough to be replaced by another. He is unfashionable by nature. 
But in his soul the ecstasy of verse and the irrational charm of rhythm 
and rhyme and that intoxication which soars high above the transitory 
create the emotional certainty of the eternal, the lasting, and the 
timeless.’ 


And there are similar developments. Hesse, Halbe, and 
Hauptmann, both creators and creations of their time, follow 
a ‘neo-idealistic’ line after their first works, and it is not by 
chance that Weisbach published in 1902 a book entitled Pese//ino 
and the Romanticism of the Renaissance. 

Another type of writer besides the naturalist and the neo- 
idealist appears at the turn of the century and is portrayed in 
these memoirs, the radical anarchist who feels repelled by the 
state of things in all the classes of society. He derives from 
Nietzsche his philosophy of the Superman as well as his right 
to perversity, extravagance and provocation at any cost and as 
anend in themselves. Strindberg and Wedekind were considered 
to be living archetypes of this attitude; one may see this attitude 
in Halbe’s description of the latter, having wild disputes with 
his accomplices in a Munich café long after closing time, in the 
dim light of a few candles stuck in empty beer bottles: ‘one of 
the harshest individualists and egotists I have ever met.’ 

To such and other portraits of naturalists, neo-idealists, 
anarchists, impressionists, etc., are added others of regional 
writers like Ludwig Thoma who stood for the preservation of 
the local Bavarian tradition in literature. 

Adding together one’s impressions of the six autobiogra- 
phies, one is again amazed to see how rich the turn of the cen- 
tury was in literature and art. Present-day literature, in spite 
of the elaborate preservation of the ‘individual touch’ by 
many authors, can hardly compare to it in richness—and many 
of these later authors are themselves followers of the movements 
at the turn of the century. 

A glance at Zweig’s book with all its portraits of eminent 
masters outside Germany will show that the same period was 
equally, if not still more, abundant in creative figures all over 
Europe—Verhaeren, Rodin, Gorki, Masereel are but a few 
names of an incredibly rich variety. 

In those who were witnesses of the turn of the century these 
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memoirs will revive old recollections. To younger readers they 
will hand down the image of an extraordinary and interesting 
epoch. Moreover they give a great deal of that special pleasure 
one has in memoirs—of perceiving history through the eyes of 
its contemporaries, and seeing the past transformed into the 
present, as a living part of the great inexhaustible theatrum munii. 
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RICHARD VON SCHAUKAL: A POET OF AUSTRIA 
IN DECLINE 


by R. Hinton THomas 


7: the majority of English students of German literature 
the name Schaukal conveys little. Even within his own 
country his work has ceased to be a force in the culture of the 
nation. Nevertheless, his poetry was for years eagerly read by a 
small circle in Vienna, where a literary society was founded with 
the object of spreading interest in his books. His decline in 
popularity is easily explained. Schaukal has always been a man 
of rigid artistic integrity and has never been willing to adapt his 
principles to suit contemporary taste. In consequence much of 
his work has not been sufficiently in touch with prevailing ideals 
to awaken interest in a wide public. Furthermore, his range of 
subjects is narrow, though his output has been prolific. 

As the nineteenth century moved to its close and the Viennese 
school came into prominence, Schaukal’s poetry began to be 
widely read and acclaimed. Thus Rilke dedicated Traumgekrint 
to him with a quotation from Schaukal’s Verse. The whole tone 
of Schaukal’s work, with its polished form, its Latin subtlety 
and its unworldly aestheticism corresponded exactly to the spirit 
of the age. The outbreak of the War and the disintegration of 
the social structure with which he felt himself closely linked 
mark the beginning of his own fall from favour. The troubled 
years after the Peace and the new orientation of Austrian life 
and culture engendered in him a bitterness which necessarily left 
its mark upen his work. He withdrew from public life and, in 
his days of retirement at Grinzing, sought in the seclusion of 
his charming home refuge from a world which he felt was 
crumbling. Thus it is that much of his work constitutes a strong 
Criticism of his time, and only the greatest poets can be at once 
the censor and the favourites of their age. Nevertheless, Schaukal 
has enriched German literature by his exquisite lyrical powers, 
his gifts as a writer of short stories, his command of the aphor- 
ism and, last but not least, by his interpretation of certain greater 
writers such as E. T. A. Hoffmann and Stifter. 
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Schaukal’s work is a series of fragments of a great confession, 
Everything that he has published belongs directly or indirectly 
to this category. He speaks constantly in his work of the days 
of his childhood, and rarely with greater poignancy than in 
Grossmutter. Ein Buch von Tod und Leben (1906) or Das Bub 
Immergriin (1915). The details of his childhood in Briinn recur 
throughout his poetry and are always painted with the devotion 
of one who is homesick for a culture and environment which he 
knows to be passing away. Here, until his twenty-fifth year, he 
lived in the Ferdinandgasse, but already by 1918, as we learn 
from the essays in the volume Osterreichische Ziige (1918), these 
early memories had become melancholy souvenirs of a lost 
happiness. Yet they became the inspiration for some of 
Schaukal’s most lasting work, for the many Kinderlieder, for 
much of Das Buch der Seele (1908) and Die Marchen von Hans 
Bérgers Kindheit (1913). A deep consciousness of human evolution 
as represented by the family unity is evident throughout his work 
and is mirrored in such poems as ‘Meinen Kindern’ and ‘Erbe’, 
But it would be mistaken to regard Schaukal as simply a 
“Heimatdichter’, though he clearly has links with that particular 
phase of German literature called ‘Heimatkunst’. If it were 
possible to ascribe him to any one movement, it must be to the 
wider current of Neo-Romanticism. 

Schaukal himself has said that his work falls into three 
periods; the first ending in 1904, the year following his entry 
into the Viennese Civil Service, and the second in 1918, when 
new political circumstances arose which led to his resignation 
from a share in the administration of the country. These periods 
make the main stages in his spiritual development. 

It is not difficult to discover Schaukal’s spiritual masters, and 
the influences to which he has succumbed reflect in some degree 
the development of German literature since his birth in 1874. 
The first two volumes which he published, Gedichte (1893) and 
Riickkehr. Ein Akt. (1894), show little originality. They fall 
within the period when he was under the spell of Heine and 
Musset. By 1896, when the collection Verse appeared, Baude- 
laire was claiming his attention, and the lyrics in Meine Garten. 
Einsame Verse. (1897), tevealed him as moving definitely with 
the rising tide of Neo-Romanticism, a follower of the French 


Symbolists and the English Pre-Raphaelites. A journey to Eng- 
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land stimulated his enthusiasm for Shakespeare and Keats and 
deepened the emotional basis of his work. Thus the Impression- 
ist style of Trista (1898) and Tage und Trdume (1899) was more 
sincere and the artistic touch more assured. His reputation 
grew. Poems from Sehnswht appeared in the Neo-Romantic 
journal Pan, and Bierbaum began to interest himself in the 
young poet. Hoffmann’s influence now began to colour his work, 
and, together with that of Hofmannsthal, left its imprint on 
Vorabend (1902), a one-act play modelled on Hoffmann’s story 
Der Magnetiseur. A gtowing dissatisfaction with the ‘watery, 
empty and insincere’ art of the Symbolists lent a new tone to 
the story Mimi Lynx (1904). This year marked the beginning of 
a period of great productivity, notable more for its achievements 
in the sphere of criticism and reflection than for its successes in 
the realm of creative work. 

Since 1900 Schaukal had been writing for the periodical 
Gesellschaft, for the Literarisches Echo and the Wiener Abendpost, 
while searching for a new spiritual position. He became in- 
creasingly the critic of his time, though he never succeeded 
completely in detaching himself from its character and its weak- 
nesses. In the Zette/kasten eines Zeitgenossen (1913), ‘Reflections on 
a period of decline’, he adopted the technique of parodying the 
age in its own terms. The outbreak of the War called forth the 
Eherne Sonette which are more remarkable for their vehemence 
than for their poetical merit, and the end of the conflict inau- 
gurated a close preoccupation with Hoffmann and those other 
poets who were to Schaukal, as to so many other writers of the 
Neo-Romantic generation, guides, philosophers and friends. 

It has been seen in the course of this survey that Schaukal has 
worshipped at the same shrines as many of his contemporaries. 
He is above all the poet of Neo-Romantic ideals, though he is 
conscious of the weakness and insecurity of many of the prin- 
ciples for which Neo-Romanticism stood. His poetry bears un- 
mistakably the imprint of Neo-Romanticism, but, when the Neo- 
Romantic ideal succumbed to the wider and more real issues 
taised by the developments of the War years, he failed to strike 
his roots in a new spiritual kingdom. Rilke, who grew up in a 
similar world, was able to broaden and consolidate his art. He 
passed over into the wider and deeper sphere opened up by the 
Expressionists and beyond that to the consummation of the 
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Duineser Elegien. Schaukal, on the other hand, took refuge in 
criticism. 

The scope of his lyrical output is limited. It has not the 
descriptive resilience of Droste-Hiilshoff, for whom Schaukal 
confesses a deep admiration, nor the fanciful variety of Jean 
Paul, who appealed irresistibly to the Romantic strain in 
Schaukal’s mental make-up. It lacks the emotional appeal of 
Dehmel, whose poetry Schaukal studied and interpreted and in 
whom he recognized a kinship of outlook and purpose. Yet, 
despite its limited range, it is in the lyric that Schaukal has made 
his most positive contribution. 

His life and outlook have been marked by a sense of fearful- 
ness in the face of reality, by an inability to adapt himself to the 
situation of a changing world. Consequently his lyrics are 
characterized by a haunting premonition, by a desire to evade the 
concrete responsibilities of life. It is noteworthy that throughout 
his work there are but few references to the main social problems 
of his times. Whereas the general trend of German literature 
during his lifetime has been in the direction of an increasing 
consciousness of social responsibility (a tendency to which the 
Expressionists gave a much-needed impetus), Schaukal’s de- 
velopment has been towards either negative criticism of his age 
or preoccupation with his own spiritual problems. In his lyrics 
there is little merging of individual problems in social or cosmic 
awareness. Throughout his work we are constantly struck by the 
words bang, Bangigkeit, Furcht, Angst. We notice a persistent 
search for detachment, as in the poem ‘Wolken’. Sometimes he 
transfers his own sense of fearful insecurity into the mind of his 
creations, as in his description of the Hindu girl in ‘Gefahr’ and 
of the bride in ‘Der Braut.’ These poems are found mainly in the 
earlier collections but those in Herbsthohe reveal the same 
flinching from reality: 


hinter dem Leben 
halt’ ich mich bang. 


Everywhere in his work we come across a yearning fot 
detachment from a world in which even the Gospel story of the 
Resurrection is no lasting consolation (‘Auferstehung’), in which 
purity and happiness are found only in childhood (“Das Neuge- 
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borene Kind’) and whose temporalness is inseparable from an 
inborn dualism (‘Zeitlichkeit’). 

Parallel with this feeling of loneliness before a vanished 
material reality and with the failure to achieve a spiritual syn- 
thesis, there is evident in Schaukal’s work a search for what 
may be called a compensating aesthetic reality. 

It is enlightening to compare from this point of view the 
poems in Herbsthéhe with those in the earlier volumes. The 
nature-descriptions belonging to the period of Schaukal’s 
literary début are conceived either derivatively or externally. 
On the one hand, we find poems such as ‘An Colombine’, which 
is quite obviously an imitation of Heine, while ‘Nixe im Wasser- 
fall’ and ‘Persepolis’ are merely attempts to recapture the plastic 
descriptive methods of C. F. Meyer. On the other hand, in these 
eatly poems, Schaukal rarely succeeds in depicting Nature except 
from the standpoint of an observer, as in ‘Capri’. When he aims 
at merging his personal experiences in his nature-perception, 
he attains only a superficial stirring of the emotions, such as is 
illustrated by the poem ‘Mondenschein’. 

In his later years Schaukal, however, has revealed new 
powers as a poet of Nature. It is as if the conviction that culture 
and life have become despiritualized has led him to the desire 
to find in Nature those very qualities which he seeks in vain in 
existence itself. Thus the poems of the more recent collections 
show a new conception of Nature, which in the meantime has 
for him become spiritualized, more subtle, more ethereal. Thus 
in the poem ‘Lauschend am Eingang’, the poet bids his 
‘banished soul’ glance into the mysterious tranquillity of Nature 
and there seek peace in ‘the quiet gardens of days gone by’. It 
would be wrong, however, to suppose that Schaukal’s nature- 
poetry is limited to a sentimental Romantic longing. Especially 
in the later poems he reaches new heights, though his canvas 
remains unambitious, his art that of the miniaturist. As Pro- 
fessor Nadler has said, Schaukal’s most lasting lyrical contribu- 
tion consists not in its scope but in its rare delicacy. The poem 
‘Geruch der Rose’ may serve as an example: 

Geruch der Rose, feinste reichste Garbe 
gesunder selbstverschwiegner Seelengniige, 
du reinster Hauch geheimnisvoller Ziige, 
der Blatterschalen eingestimmter Farbe, 
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ich beuge mich zu dir, ich schliirfe leise, 

was sich dem zartlichsten der Sinne schenket, 
selig in geistigsten Genuss versenket, 

und geh’ gesattigt von erlesner Speise. 


This approach to Nature reveals no underlying strength. It is 
not the confession of a spirit exulting in the joy of life. It is the 
product of one who has lost the whole world and whose only 
consolation is the sense of the spiritual beauty of Nature’s 
evolution. It is a reflection of Schaukal’s personal tragic fate 
that his best poetry is that in which Nature is depicted upon the 
background of the transience of human life and institutions, and 
is interfused with a retrospective melancholy. Thus it is that at 
his best Schaukal makes a real appeal to our craving for sensuous 
beauty, but he has little to offer us as regards the more pressing 
problems of existence. We react at once to the aesthetic appeal 
of such a poem as “Die Libelle’: 


Blaublitzende Libelle, 
glanzschwirrend glaserner Schwung, 
stosszuckend auf der Stelle: 
Ursommererinnerung! 

Mein Sommer hat hoch im Traume 
des spiegelnden Himmels geschwebt 
und tief im schimmernden Raume 
des Brunnenrundes gebebt. 

Er duftete gelb von Rosen, 

farngriin und nelkenrot.. . 


Er schwand mir im Grenzenlosen, 
starb den Libellentod. 


But when the poet confesses his own failure and himself pro- 
claims the evasiveness of the reality in which he has put his 
trust, we cannot wonder that popular esteem has turned rather 
to the more positive spiritual ideals of his younger Austrian 
contemporaries such as Josef Weinheber. 

Schaukal is essentially the poet of an Austria that no longer 
exists and, indeed, which ceased to exist immediately after the 
War. This fact serves largely to explain the general trend and 
character of his work. His poetry expresses, sometimes powet- 
fully and always poignantly, the fate of a man whose spiritual 
life was dependent upon the traditions, customs and intellectual 
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background of a vanished order. Like Hofmannsthal, Schaukal 
feels burdened with the past, with its historical associations and 
its disappointed hopes: 


Was nicht mehr ist, muss tragen schwer. 


He seeks again and again to overcome this sense of burden by 
rising in his spiritual outlook to a kind of timeless existence in 
which the mystery of this unintelligible world shall cease to 
trouble him: 


O wundervolle Kunst, das schwere Leben, 
dem die erliegen, die es bloss erleiden, 
von sich entfernen, ohne es zu meiden, 
sich iiber es, es zu sich auf zu heben! 


This hope is the theme of the poems ‘Anruf’ and ‘An den Tod’, 
but these moments never represent more than momentary release’ 
Of Schaukal it will be said, as Matthew Arnold said of Words- 
worth, that he grew old in an age he condemned, and ‘the 
rushing decay of the years that sheltered his youth’ undermined 
his spiritual strength, and thus sapped the vitality of a poet who 
in more favourable circumstances might well have grown to 
greater stature. 











CHRONICLE 
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German Literature in England 1919-35% 


i comprehensive study of 580 pp. performs much more 
than it promises, and it is not only the literary historian 
who will turn to it for information. In the reactions of the 
British public to German letters we can trace the uneasy course 
of Anglo-German relations in the critical years since the War. 

It was naturally the War as seen through German eyes which 
first aroused our attention, and A// Out on the Western Front 
and Sergeant Grischa made an irresistible appeal to a war-weary 
generation on both sides of the North Sea. We read The Daughters 
of Hecuba of Clara Viebig with the uncomfortable feeling that 
the hunger blockade had had as large a share in the demoraliza- 
tion of the German home front as the Allied victories in the 
field. The English attitude to democratic Germany was one of 
friendly, if patronising, interest. In the first flush of peace the 
universal brotherhood and common humanity preached by the 
Expressionists aroused a ready echo, and the plays of Kaiser, 
Toller and Werfel were welcomed on the English repertory 
stage. We sought to justify our war prejudices by acclaiming 
imaginative political biographies like Wz//iam II of Emil Ludwig. 
The slackening of the moral code gave undue prominence to 
the erotic novels of Feuchtwanger and Vicki Baum; but English 
puritanism, always lurking in the background, was genuinely 
shocked by the stories of social misery and moral turpitude 
revealed by Leonhatd Frank and Hans Fallada. The new 
interest in psycho-analysis was largely responsible for the revival 
of Schnitzler, and no German novel of the ’twenties could hope 
for readers unless the hero was moved by Freudian complexes. 
Child psychology received admirable presentation in Emil and 
the Detectives and Children in Uniform. Even greater was the 
triumph of the novel of social criticism, and The Magic Mountain 
of Thomas Mann achieved world-wide recognition. This and 


1Hans Galinsky, Deutsches Schrifttum der Gegenwart in der englischen Kritik der Nachhriegszeit, 
Deutsche Akademie, Miinchen, 1938. M 19.50. 
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the lyric poetry of Rilke seemed to English readers the supreme 
achievements of the new age although Hauptmann, in spite of 
obvious falling off in imaginative power, could always be sure 
of a sympathetic hearing. 

The revolution of 1933 brought a decided revulsion of 
feeling, and understanding and sympathy turned to hostility 
and suspicion. The English public found it impossible to accept 
the sudden vo/te-face which applied other than literary values to 
criticism, and efforts to popularize the ‘vélkische Dichtung’ of 
Hans Grimm or Blunck met with little response. And, though 
Kolbenheyer was accorded the compliment of English transla- 
tion, his philosophic novels reached but the smallest public. The 
recent intensification of Jewish persecution has still further 
antagonized the general public and has left the emigrés, who 
already had a long start, in possession of the field. 


Ernst Wilhelm Eschmann 


Yet it is evident to the unprejudiced observer that recent 
German literature is not all Nazi propaganda in disguise, and 
we are glad to print from one of the most attractive of this 
year’s publications an ‘imaginary letter’? by E. W. Eschmann. 
The author, who is in the early ’thirties, is a lecturer in the 
Hochschule fiir Politik in Berlin; as the co-editor of Die Tat he 
inherits a great cultural tradition, and a few years back he made 
a stir with his Griechisches Tagebuch. His fictitious picture of 
Heinrich von Kleist is informed by that strong sense of the 
irrational which was so marked a feature of Kleist’s poetic 
genius. 


Birthdays and Deaths 


1878 was the annus mirabilis in recent German literature. 
GERMAN LIFE AND LETTERS has already paid its tribute to R. A. 
Schroder on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday. Hans Carossa 
(born 15 December, 1878) is the subject of a congratulatory 
article in the present number. Further birthday wishes are due 
to Hermann Claudius (born 24 October, 1878), the worthy 
descendant of ‘der Wandsbecker Bote’ who celebrates his sixtieth 
birthday with a gift to the public a new volume of verse, Jeden 
Morgen geht die Sonne auf’ The very title transfers the reader to. 

1 Langen-Miiller, Miinchen, 1938. M3.8o. 
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that world of serene piety and calm happiness which was one of 
the chief attractions of the later eighteenth century in Protestant 
Germany, and, indeed, Claudius walks unmistakably in the 
footsteps of his greater ancestor. 

It is with especial warmth that this Journal offers its congratu- 
lations to Erwin Guido Kolbenheyer (born 30 December, 1878) 
as to one of its first contributors. It is a pleasant thought that 
England celebrates the occasion of his sixtieth birthday with a 
rendering of his most popular novel (it has just reached its 
87,000 in the German edition) Mezster Joachim Pausewang.» With 
his latest work, Das gottgelobte Herz (Langen-Miiller, Munich 
1938) he has possibly closed the series of great historical novels 
in which he has chronicled the growth of German national 
consciousness, a task which began with the publication of Amor 
Dei in 1913. As in his previous works Kolbenheyer transports 
his readers back to the period he describes (the fourteenth century) 
completely blotting out the present and the centuries that have 
gone between. It is a reproduction of the entire life of his 
characters in their outlook, their ways of thought, their customs, 
the very rhythm of their speech. Even the mystic discourse with 
which the novel ends may be said to belong integrally to an age 
in which Meister Eckhart was the chief spiritual force. It is only 
by realizing the significance of the great characters of the Ger- 
man past as the living embodiment of the race (the author would 
claim) that the modern reader can obtain help and guidance for 
the present. 

Of a very different type is Georg Kaiser (born 25 October, 
1878) who, in the late ’twenties, was the most popular dramatist 
in Germany. Since 1933 he has lived in retirement. Much of his 
success was due to effective use of skilful stage technique but, 
occasionally, as in Die Barger von Calais, he tose to heights of 
placid beauty. With its flaming denunciation of force and its 
large-hearted vision of human brotherhood, Kaiser’s play, writ- 
ten in 1914, bears an equally significant and apposite message 
to-day. But even in retirement Kaiser continues to write, and 
the next number of GERMAN LIFE AND LETTERs will contain an 
account of his more recent work. 

The death of another Expressionist, Ernst Barlach, was 


1A Winter Chronicle by E. G. Kolbenheyer. Translated from the German by H. A. 
Phillips and K.-W. Maurer. London, The Bodley Head, 1938, 7s. 6d. 
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announced on 26 October. Barlach came to the stage late in life 
having already made a considerable reputation as a sculptor. 
In 1924, when he received the Kleist Prize, he was the author 
of five successful dramas of which one and all are inspired by 
the conviction of the fundamental spirituality of life. But it is 
difficult for the reader to-day to recapture the lyric-ecstatic 
emotionalism which in those early post-War years seemed to 
convey the very essence of poetic genius. 

Another Jew whose death at the age of 87 will go unnoticed 
and unmourned in Nazi Germany is Eduard Engel. One of the 
most popular and influential writers of his day, he used his 
official position at the Oriental Seminar in Berlin to disseminate 
eminently sane views on language and literature, and his inter- 
ests ranged over the widest field. From the ’eighties onwards he 
was ‘in’ at all the struggles agitating the literary world and was 
personally acquainted with many of the great figures of the Silver 
Age: Keller, Meyer, Storm, Vischer, and with most of the 
Moderns. As editor of the Magazin fiir die Literatur des In- und 
Auslandes he was instrumental in keeping Imperial Ger- 
many in touch with the great literature of the world. Though 
he may have lacked the deep erudition of the academic scholar 
his works were popular in the best sense, and Was bleibt? 
Menschen und Dinge, Selbstgedachtes are informed by a keen sense 
of real values and a wise appreciation of life. For he was not 
only a discerning critic and a philosophic humanist but also a 
genuine lover of beauty whose flower garden was famous 
throughout the ‘Mark’. 


Shakespeare and Goethe 


It was a happy thought of the director of the Goethe-Haus in 
Frankfurt to arrange for a joint meeting this summer of the 
German Shakespeare- and Goethe-Gesellschaften. It was at- 
tended by a large gathering of German and foreign scholars 
which, no doubt, would have been still larger had not the 
political horizon been so heavily overcast. A carefully-balanced 
programme gave due weight to both intellectual and physical 
recreation, and the presentation of Faust Part I against the 
picturesque open-air setting of the R6merberg was a delight to 
eye and ear. The great event was, however, the bestowal of the 
Goethe-Preis of the City of Frankfurt on Hans Carossa, of all 
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modern German poets the one whose thought bears the closest | 
kinship with Goethe’s. His speech before the Goethe-Gesell- 
schaft in June was a fascinating confession of all that Goethe | 
has meant for him, and of what he might mean for the whole } 
human race would it but listen to his voice: ‘Die tiberirdische 
Stimme, die uns zur Liebe, zur Schonung und Duldung, zum 
Verzicht auf Gewalt, zur Entsagung beruft, diese Erloserstimme 
ist fiir jeden immer hérbar.” 

The Hanseatic Shakespeare Prize for 1938 was awarded to the 
Poet Laureate, Mr. John Masefield. 


1Wirkungen Goethes in der Gegenwart from Goethe, Viermonatsschrift der Goethe-Gesell- 
schaft, III, 2, 1938. Reprinted by the Insel-Verlag as a special pamphlet. Carossa returned 
thanks at Frankfurt in a speech printed in the Goethe-Kalender auf das Jahr 1939 (Leipzig, 
Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchlandlung). 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


by A. GULLERS AND L. A. WILLOUGHBY 


R. Bach, Tragik und Grésse der deutschen Romantik, Miinchen, 
Duncker und Humblot, 1938, M.5.50. 


Romanticism, as the author says, has become nothing less than a 
‘Mythos’, ever-present yet elusive. To discuss it in all its fulness, to 
consider the whole ‘innere Wandlung der europaischen Lebensformen 
_.. wie seit dem Ende der antiken Welt keine mehr stattgehabt hatte’, 
(for so Bach conceives Romanticism), with conciseness and lucidity is 
in itself an achievement, and at least renders the ‘mythos’ more tangible, 
if not perfectly comprehensible. Bach writes with great breadth of 
vision, and includes art and music in his survey. But the greatest 
service his brevity does is to bring out the unity of the Romantic move- 
ment more clearly. Direct literary criticism of this kind, unweighted by 
conventional academic ballast, is both fruitful and pleasant. Moreover, 
a commendable piece of press-work. 


W. A. Kriiger, Spitteler und die Journalistik, Leipzig, Strassburg, 
Ziirich, Heitz, 1938. M.6. 

The first connected account of the poet’s journalistic activity, 
which brings out his great versatility, especially during his connection 
with Avenarius’ Kunstwart and the Neue Ziiricher Zeitung. 


Christian Morgensterns Leben und Werk. Von M. Bauer.  Vol- 
lendet von Margareta Morgenstern unter Mitarbeit von R. 
Meyer. Zweite neubearb. u. erg. Ausg. Miinchen, Piper, 
1937, M.7.80 

A new edition of the 1933 biography, rendered even more valuable 
by additional documentary evidence. 


A. Leitzmann, Wilhelm Heinse in Zeugnissen seiner Zeitgenossen 
(Jenaer Germanistische Forschungen, xxxi), Jena, Frommann, 
1938. M.3.50. 


This representative selection has grown out of the versatile com- 
piler’s long association with Schtiddekopf’s edition of Heinse. It has 
been culled from widely diverse sources and serves to bring out the 
controversial position of this author until the later Romantic writers 
arrived at a greater degree of unanimity concerning him. The 
passages, of varying length and value, are adequately annotated, in the 
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best scholarly tradition. An instructive example, which might well be 
followed. 


H. Cysarz, Die grossen Themen der sudetendeutschen Schrifttums. 
Geschichte, Brinn, Wien, Leipzig, Rohrer, 1938. M.1.50, 


This essay (written in 1937) is reprinted from a comprehensive work 
on Sudetendeutschtum (2 vols. 1937-8). It is concise and packed 
with information, although it presupposes a good deal on the reader’s 
part. From its first settlement by the Germans through the flourishing 
culture of the later Middle Ages, Renaissance and Reformation, downto 
Stifter and the present, the Sudetenland is found to incorporate 
‘messianisches Deutschtum’. An interesting characterization, which 
has gained by compression within small space. 


W. Rasch, Herder. Sein Leben und Werk im Umriss. Halle, 
Niemeyer, 1938. M.2.80. 


This nicely balanced work fills a gap in that it is the first short 
publication of its kind in Germany since Biirkner. It is full of useful 
information and readable. Rasch prefers to find the reason for Herdet’s 
problematic nature, not in his own personality, but in the opposition he 
felt towards his age and his age towards him—which seems to be a 
case of putting the cart before the horse and to imply a Voltairean 
condemnation for the past for not being like the present. 


B. von Wiese, Die Dramen Schillers. Politik und Tragédie. Meyers 
Kleine Handbiicher, xii). Leipzig, Bibliographisches Institut, 
1938. M.2.60 


This is not an easy work. The author prefers to emphasize Schillet’s 
efforts to arrive at an understanding of history rather than his experi- 
ence of Kantian philosophy; for therein lies the unity within all his 
works. He is a poet of great political characters; he deals not in abstract 
conflicts of real and ideal, but in concrete antagonisms of right and 
might, conscience and behaviour, freedom and fate, purely practical 
problems of human activity. But this is seen ultimately to be a meta- 
physical as well as a political matter, and so we are back at what at 
bottom is little different from the conventional interpretation. An 
extremely thoughtful piece of work. 


H. Carossa, Wirkungen Goethes in der Gegenwart. Leipzig, Insel, 
1938. M.1.80. 

Goethe’s personal appeal is stressed. His practical wisdom is of such 
an infinite variety that it touches our lives at every point and can be an 
invaluable source of strength and comfort. 
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Das Lied der Karschin. Die Gedichte der Anna Luise Karschin mit 
einem Bericht ihres Lebens, hrsg. von H. Mensel. Hamburg, 
Hanseatische Verlags-Anstalt. 1938. M.2.80. 


A simple and effective collection to remind us of the poetess’ life of 
difficulty and struggle. 


K. Pfeiffer. Zum hichsten Dasein. Berlin, Leipzig, de Gruyter, 
1938, M.3. 

A philosophical interpretation of Faust, which dispenses with de- 
tailed philological ballast. The thought of Faust is found to coincide 
with that which Schopenhauer expressed more systematically. A 
fruitful study. 


Schiller. Philosophische Briefe. Neu herausgegeben und einge- 
leitet von A. Holthusen. Hamburg, Saucke, 1937. M.z.70. 

A timely reminder of the pre-Kantian Schiller, biographically and 
philosophically important. 


Letters of Ludwig Tieck. Hitherto unpublished, 1792-1853. Collected 
and edited by E. H. Zeydel, P. Matenko, R. H. Fife. New York, 
Modern Language Association of America; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1937. 23. 


A massive volume of 487 letters, nearly all of them by Tieck, assem- 
bled in the course of many years of research from a large number of 
collections in Europe and America. A book essential to the specia- 
list in German Romanticism, quite indispensable for all future investi- 
gations in that field. 


Der deutsche Rhein. Wanderungen und Fahrten der Romantik. Mit 
einer Einleitung von P. O. Rave. Berlin, Atlantis-Verlag, 1938. 
M3.75. 

The historical, picturesque and patriotic significance of the Rhine 
was first brought out by the efforts of the Romanticists. This is a collec- 
tion of descriptions and reflections, with a number of illustrations, 
from Romantic literature (including letters and diaries). 


K. Harnisch. Deutsche Malererzdhlungen. Neue deutsche Forschung- 
en, clxxix, Berlin, Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1938. M5.20 


A sober account of the manner in which a number of writers— 
Heinse, Tieck, Hoffmann, MGrike, Stifter, Keller—have sought scope 
for their sense of the picturesque by utilizing painters as characters 
in their writings. There is, as expected, a good deal on the comparison 
between fiction and the pictorial arts. 
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Ronald Peacock, Hé/derl/in. London, Methuen, 1938. tos. 6d. 


Since the War H6lderlin has come more and more into his own as the 
seer and prophet of the new Germany, and many are the books that 
have been devoted to him in his own country. He was introduced to 
English readers by the late Marshall Montgomery of Oxford, but this 
is the first English treatise to do full justice to a great poet who has even 
begun to influence some of our younger writers. Dr. Peacock is con- 
cerned with the work rather than with the man, and his interpretation 
is often felicitous and always helpful. He relates Holderlin, as every 
critic must do, to the classical tendencies prevalent at the time, and the 
comparisons which he draws from Goethe are enlightening of the 
younger poet’s more perfect apprehension of the Gods of Greece. It 
is a book which no serious student of Hdlderlin can afford to neglect. 


Mary Beare, Te German Popular Play Atis and the Venetian Opera, 
Cambridge, University Press, 1938. 7s. 6d. 


The student who has so often heard in lectures the term “Haupt- und 
Staatsaktion’ without realizing its import will be glad of this scholarly 
presentation of its origins and development based on the detailed study 
of a typical example. The author describes and illustrates the conversion 
of the Italian opera, with its elaborate mse en scéne, into a play for the 
popular stage. It is a fascinating chapter out of the ‘Kultugeschichte’ of 
Imperial Austria, and the musical reader will learn with interest of the 
repercussion of the genre in Mozart’s Zauberfiore. 


Bertha Meyer, Salon Sketches, New York, Bloch Publishing Co., 
1938. $2.00. 

A timely reminder of the debt that German literature and Prussian 
polite society owe to the culturad circle of Jewesses: ‘Rahel,’ Henriette 
Herz and Dorothea Mendelssohn, whose salons were the rendez-vous of 
intellect and fashion in the Berlin of the early nineteenth century. 
Gentiles like Schleiermacher, the Schlegels, Tieck, the brothers Hum- 
boldt, Prinz Louis Ferdinand von Preussen were proud to number Rahel 
among their friends, and to Goethe she was ‘eine sch6ne Seele’. Much 
of German Romanticism and more of the ‘Jung Deutschland’ owe 
their inspiration to these brilliant women. 














